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BYRON AND CROLY 


“Pray send me no more poetry but what is 
tare and decidedly good. There is such a trash 
of Keats and the like upon my tables, that I 
am ashamed to look at them. I say nothing 
against your parsons, your Smedleys and your 
Crolys: it is all very fine; but pray dispense 
me from the pleasure, as also from Mrs. He- 
mans.” So Byron wrote to Murray in Septem- 
ber, 1820 (Letters and Journals, V, 94-5). In 
a later letter he gives the grudging praise, 
“ Croly is superior to many, but seems to think 
himself inferior to Nobody” (tbid. V, 117). 
In Don Juan (XI, 5%) the lines— 


“Pegasus has a psalmodic amble 
Beneath the very Reverend Rowley Powley” 


refer to the same “ parson poet,” and the phrase 
“Cambyses’ roaring Romans” in the next 
stanza is an indication that Byron had read 
Croly’s play Catiline. This dramatic version 
of the conspiracy and death of Catiline is in- 
finitely inferior to that of Ben Jonson, to 
which, however, it owes little, though the debt 
to Shakespeare, especially to Julius Caesar, is 
enormous. It shows the influence of Byron in 
its celebration of liberty and in its curious 
mingling of aristocratic and democratic senti- 
ments, but it is on the whole a production of 
very little consequence. Croly’s debt to Byron 
is more apparent in other poems, especially in 
Paris in 1815, which, particularly in the second 
part, is an imitation of Childe Harold, and in 
The Modern Orlando, a rather tame copy of 
Don Juan. This debt, however, he shared with 
many other poetasters and it is quite common- 
place. The interest of his work lies in the fact 
that to certain portions of it Byron was under 
reciprocal obligations. 

Kdlbing, following out in detail a chance re- 
mark in Darmesteter’s edition of Childe Har- 
old, has pointed out the resemblances between 
certain passages in Dupaty’s Lettres sur l'Italie 
and portions of the fourth canto of Childe 


Harold (Englische Studien XVII, 448, f). 
Mr. E. H. Coleridge has noted the resemblances 
between stanzas xlix, cxl, cxli, cla, and Don 
Juan IV, 61. He suggests a passage from 
Thomson’s Liberty (IV, 131-206) as their 
probable source (Poetry, VI, 200). The possi- 
ble influence upon this canto exerted by Croly’s 
Paris in 1815 (Poetical Works of the Rev. 
George Croly, vol. I, pp. 1-147) has, I think, 
never been pointed out. On September 4, 1817, 
Byron wrote to Murray with proposals for the 
publication of “the new Canto.” “It con- 
cludes the poem, and consists of 144 stanzas.” 
(Letters and Journals, IV, 164.) Later he 
added forty-two more stanzas. In the same 
letter there occurs the following paragraph: 
“ By Mr. Rose I received safely, though tardily, 
magnesia and tooth-powder, Phrosine and 
Alashtar! I shall clean my teeth with one, and 
wipe my shoes with the other. Why do you 
send me such trash—worse than trash, the 
Sublime of Mediocrity? Thanks for Lallah, 
however, which is good; and thanks for the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly, both very amusing 
and well written. Paris in 1815, etc.—good. 
Modern Greece—good for nothing.” From this 
it is evident that Byron read with approval 
Croly’s poem at the same time that he was at 
work upon the last canto of Childe Harold. 

Paris in 1815 was published in 1817. It 
sketches various aspects of the French capital 
as seen during the occupation by the allies fol- 
lowing Waterloo. The second part of the poem 
(p. 79, f.), written entirely in the Spenserian 
stanza, is full of superficial Byronism. It 
draws its subject matter largely from the vast 
collection of treasures of art of which Napoleon 
had rifled Italy and which, at the time of the 
occupation of Paris, were still in the Louvre. 
The typically Bryonic themes—“ the glory that 
was Greece,” the triumph of time, the futility 
of fame, detestation of war, the immortality of 
mind, etc.—are tokens of the inspiration of the 
piece. The important fact is the choice of in- 
dividual subjects. 

Upon the Arc de Triumph the poet sees the 
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“glorious Grecian steeds” (stanza iv) stolen 
from Venice. With this compare Childe 
Harold, IV, xiii. Croly has a long note on the 
horses of St. Mark. “ After Venice had sus- 
tained herself for thirteen hundred years,” he 
says, “her constitution was totally subverted 
by Napoleon, and her territory made a pro- 
vince.” Compare Byron’s line “ Her thirteen 
hundred years of freedom done.” The past 
glory and present lowliness of Venice is la- 
mented through several stanzas (iv—xviii), with 
especial emphasis upon the degenerate nature 
of the modern Venetian. The days of that 


“ Warrior who his ninetieth year has seen, . . . 
As if to War grown old, immortal Dandolo” 


are recalled with regret (stanza xiv), with 
which compare Byron’s “Oh for one hour of 
blind old Dandolo!” (stanza xii). 

At stanza xxiii Croly turns to the treasures 
of the Louvre. Several stanzas are devoted to 
various paintings by Salvator Rosa, Raphael, 
and Titian. To these there is nothing cor- 
responding in Childe Harold. This is not sur- 
prising. In a letter of Byron’s (IV, 107) there 
is this passage: “ You must recollect 
that I know nothing of painting; and that I 
detest it. . I spit upon and abhor all the 
Saints and subjects of one-half the impostures 
I see in the churches and palaces. . . . De- 
pend upon it, of all the arts, it is the most arti- 
ficial and unnatural, and that by which the non- 
sense of mankind is the most imposed upon.” 
Throughout this part of Paris in 1815 the sense 
of the pathos of despoiled Italy is keenest; but 
the resemblance to Childe Harold is of a gen- 
eral nature only. 

The Apollo of the Belvedere is the subject 
of stanzas xlvi-xlix. Compare Byron’s descrip- 
tion in stanzas clxi-clxiii, especially these 
phrases : 


“High scorn, instinctive power are in his gaze” 
(Croly) 
“In his eye 
And nostril beautiful Disdain and Might.” 


(Byron) 
“His bow is searce relax’d, his shaft scarce flown” 

(Croly) 
“The shaft hath just been shot” (Byron) 
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“ Arch’d by the sunset with a burst of rays . . 
King of the sun-beams.” (Croly) 
“The God of Life, and Poesy, and Light— 
The Sun in human limbs arrayed.” (Byron) 


Croly’s fiftieth stanza describes the Laocoin. 


Compare Childe Harold, IV, clx. The idea of 


the two stanzas is identical, but there are no 
verbal reminiscences, though Byron’s principal 
rime (pain—vain—strain—chain) is the same 
as Croly’s (chain—pain—drain—brain). 

Stanzas li-lv of Paris in 1815 are a long de- 
scription of the Dying Gladiator. Compare 
Childe Harold, IV, exl-cxli. Croly accepts the 
interpretation that the statue represents not a 
gladiator but a dying German upon the field of 
battle. Byron’s description, though better, 
closely resembles Croly’s. Compare: 


“His heavy forehead glooms, bends, plunges, to the 


ground.” (Croly.) 
“His drooped head sinks gradually low.” 
(Byron.) 
“The blood-drops steal 
Slow from his breast.” (Croly.) 


“Through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 


(Byron.) 


In each poet’s mind the sight of the dying “ bar- 
barian ” calls up ideas of vengeance. 

Last of the captured works of art, Croly de- 
scribes the Venus de Medici (stanzas lvi-lviii). 
The parallel passage occurs early in Childe 
Harold, 1V, for Byron saw the statue in Flor- 
ence before visiting Rome, when, as E. H. 
Coleridge says, “ the lovely Lady, thanks to the 
much-abused ‘ Powers,’ was once more in her 
proper shrine.” Byron’s stanzas (xlix-tiii) 
lead up to the blessing bestowed upon Paris 
and Anchises; Croly’s to the birth of Venus of 
the sea. There is but one parallel in expression 
between the two descriptions: 


“There stands the goddess, by the Grecian seen 
In the mind’s lonely, deep idolatry.” (Croly.) 


“ We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would 
fail; 
And to the fond Idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could 
mould.” 


(Byron. ) 
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There are other resemblances besides the de- 
scriptions of works of art. The introduction 
of many references to the French Revolution 
and to Napoleon is only natural in Croly’s 
poem, but in Childe Harold is, at least, unex- 
pected. With Paris in 1815, stanza iii, com- 
pare Childe Harold, IV, xcii. With Croly’s 


“the feast 
Where guilty France got drunk, but not with wine,” 
(stanza lxxii) 


compare Byron’s 


“France got drunk with blood to vomit crime; 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been” (stanza 
xevii). 


Towards the end of his poem (stanza xviii) 
Croly pays a tribute of regret to the Princess 
Charlotte, even as towards the end of his 
(stanzas clxvii-clxxii) Byron voices the na- 
tional grief at the same loss. 

If the above series of parallels be considered, 
especially with due regard to the fact that Byron 
read Paris in 1815 while composing his fourth 
canto, it will, I think, be admitted that Croly’s 
poem must be numbered among Byron’s sources. 

Paris in 1815 ends with a loyal, high Tory 
eulogy of George III. The description of the 
funeral (stanzas xcix-ci) evidently influenced 
Byron’s Vision of Judgment, stanzas ix and x. 
With Croly’s references to the “ pomp,” “ the 
Gothic maze,” “ the silken banners,” “ thousand 
torches blaze,” “gorgeous catacomb,” “ gild- 
ing,” “gold,” etc., compare Byron’s “ pomp,” 
“Gothic manners,’ “banners,” “torches,” 
“gorgeous coffins,” “gilding,” “ gold,” ete. 
Croly’s tribute was certainly part of that “ due 
infusion” of purchased “elegy” at which 
Byron aimed his satire. 


Another poem of Croly’s, while not a direct 
source, is closely related to Byron. This is 
the Angel of the World (Poetical Works I, 
177-225), published in 1820, the earliest of 
four poems, all published within two or three 
years of each other, on the subject of the love 
of the “sons of God” for the “daughters of 
men.” ‘The other poems are Moore’s Loves of 
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the Angels, Byron’s Heaven and Earth, and 
Thomas Dale’s Jrad and Adah. Croly’s poem, 
like the story of the first angel in Moore’s poem, 
is on the subject of the Rabbinical legend of the 
angels Haruth and Maruth. In an article on 
“ Die Engel Hardt und Marit in der englischen 
Dichtung” (Englische Studien, XXXVII, 
461, f.), Koeppel discusses Moore’s version and 


William Basse’s Woman in the Moon, but does 


not refer to Croly. Nor is the poem mentioned 
in Mayn’s monograph Uber Lord Byrons 
“ Heaven and Earth,’ Breslau, 188%. Croly 
follows the legend loosely, but preserves the 
central incident of the drunken angel, who is 
beguiled by a fair maiden into revealing the 
charm which causes his wings to appear when 
he desires to return to Heaven. The maiden, 
having tempted him into betrayal of the secret, 
changes into the awful form of the fallen Eblis, 
who had assumed the seductive shape in order 
to compass the ruin of the angel. This catas- 
trophe is very different from the sentimental 
conclusion of Moore’s story, in which the 
maiden, pronouncing the charm, escapes from 
the importunities of her angel-lover and takes 
up her chaste abode in a star. Croly shows the 
influence of Byron in his choice of the Spen- 
serian stanza and, possibly, in the Oriental 
theme. The introduction of Eblis suggests 
Beckford’s Vathek as well as The Giaour, and 
references to the ruins of Palmyra recall Vol- 
ney and Queen Mab. The poem is of little 
intrinsic worth, but is of some interest as the 
first of the group of poems on the same gen- 
eral theme. 
SamMvuEL C. CHEw, JR. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


| 
THE STORY OF TROY IN ORDERIC 


VITAL 


There are three allusions to the Trojan War 
in Orderic’s history. The first simply affirms 
Dares’ authority in the matter.1 The second 
is quite explicit, and proves Orderic’s complete 
reliance on Dares, to the exclusion of other 
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writers with whom he must have been ac- 
quainted. It is brought in at the moment 
when Bishop Guitmund, of Aversa, is admon- 
ishing William of Normandy concerning the 
vanity of human affairs. As an instance in 


point the bishop cites the memorable siege: - 


“ Greci sub Agamemnone et Palamede Trojam 
obsederunt, et Priamum regem Laomedontis 
filium ac liberos ejus: Hectorem et Troilum, 
Paridem et Deiphobum, Amphimacumque tru- 
cidaverunt, et famosum Phrygiae regnum post 
decennem obsidionem flamma et ferro depopu- 
lati destruxerunt.” ? 

We said that Orderic accepts Dares com- 
pletely. So he does, yet in this passage he is 
not following him to the letter. Palamedes, ac- 
cording to Dares, was in supreme command of 
the Greeks at a certain moment of the cam- 
paign. It is also Dares who makes Amphima- 
cus a son of Priam, and brings him forward at 
the last to protest against the unpatriotic ad- 
vice of Aeneas and Antenor. But he leaves his 
fate entirely in the dark.* This silence seems 
to have worried Orderic, and he reckons Am- 
phimacus among the victims of the catastrophe. 
At least we must suppose that Amphimacuy’ 
death was Orderic’s invention. Had it been in 
tradition, independent of Dares, we should ex- 
pect to find it in Benoit’s poem. Inasmuch as 
few Trojans escaped the sack of their city, 
and Amphimacus is not named among the few, 
Orderic’s conclusion in regard to him, if it was 
Orderic’s, is a perfectly logical one.* 

But apart from the question of Amphima- 
cus’ end, did any tradition about the Trojan 
war exist in France in the early twelfth cen- 
tury, outside the indications contained in 


Historia Ecclesiastica, Prologus (in the edition of 
the “ Société de Histoire de France,” vol. I, p. 1). 

* Op. cit., IV, ce. 6 (edition cited, vol. II, p. 229). 

* Benoit de Sainte-Maure, as we know, blindly imi- 
tates Dares at this point. He counts Amphimacus 


among the sons of Priam, makes him oppose the 
traitors’ advice, and then drops him out of his nar- 
rative. 

*Of course the introduction of Amphimacus into 
Priam’s household may date from Dares’ sources, 
and not from Dares himself. Still one would expect 
further mention of him by Dares. 
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Dares? We have no evidence that it did, and 
yet another passage in Orderic, our third allu- 
sion, would seem to point in that direction. 
Orderic is speaking about Baldwin II of Jeru- 
salem, his imprisonment with his comrades ix 
a Turkish fortress, their capture of the fortress, 
the siege they underwent in it by the Emir, and 
the arnfistice he finally proposed to them. But 
while they were hesitating over accepting the 
truce and its terms, Fatumia, the Emir’s wife, 
whose residence was this very stronghold, came 
in on them, urging them to refuse her husband’s 
offer. The castle was strong, she said, and well 
provisioned. They could still hold out a long 
time, and their endurance should be fortified 
by the memory of the wars before Troy, so fa- 
miliar to them: “ Decennem Troiae obsidi- 
onem recolite, et miros heroum eventus, quos 
histriones vestri quotidie concrepant, recensete, 
et inde vires resumite, animosque corroborate.” 
And they should emulate these brave deeds all 
the more because they were Frenchmen and the 
tradition of French valor was in their keeping: 
“More Gallorum fortiter certate, et usque ad 
victoriam perseverate, ne turpis cantilena de 
vobis cantetur in orbe.” > 

The weakness of Moslem princesses for 
French captives was thoroughly understood, 
even in Orderic’s day (—1125-1142). But 
they rarely added to their susceptibility such a 
surprising acquaintance with the history and 
manners of the French. The “ histriones,” 
whom Fatumia introduces here, were public and 
private amusers, mountebanks perhaps—to 
judge from Orderic’s use of the word. In this 
particular connection they must have been 
story-tellers also. There is little likelihood of 
their being minstrels, since Orderic is not spar- 
ing of “cantilena,”’ when he means a song. 
Therefore we would assume that the story of 
Troy was colported among the French in the 
form of prose narratives, a notion which would 
place the “ histriones ” of our text in the same 
class with the “ conteurs ” of Thomas or Chré- 
tien. That listening to tales of the Trojan war 
was a frequent diversion in North France fol- 


*Op. cit., XI, e. 26 (edition cited, vol. IV, pp. 254, 
255). 
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lows almost without question from these re- 
marks of Orderic. 


But to go further and risk a conjecture as 
to the content of these tales is another matter. 
We should suppose that the element of roman- 
tic adventure entered into them, at least into 
some of the situations which Dares outlines, the 
story of Briseida, of Achilles’ passion. At all 
events the tales were there, they were un- 
doubtedly semi-popular in tenor, perhaps wholly 
popular. They must have been perfectly fa- 
miliar to Benoit, who was born and brought up 
in the region with which Orderic was best ac- 
quainted (Normandy, Ile-de-France, Orléa- 
nais), and to the patrons for whom Benoit 
wrote his Troie. And they could not have 
failed to influence him as he compesed and re- 
cited his poem from day to day. Indeed, it 
may have been the inspiration derived from 
these humbler narratives, and not the arid 
annals of a Dares, that first suggested to the 
French poet the idea of recreating the story of 
Troy in literature.® 

F. M. Warren. 


Yale University. 


FURTHER TRACES OF GLEIM’S 
GRENADIERLIEDER 


Of all the songs in Gleim’s series on the 
events of the Seven Years War, the first, “ Bey 
Eréfnung des Feldzuges 1756,” * seems to con- 
tain the gist of all the themes which the 
author—in the guise of a Prussian grenadier— 
has workt over, with varying success, in the 
ten following songs. And it looks as tho this 


*A by-product of Fatumia’s enthusiasm may be a 
hint as to the popularity of the Chanson de Roland 
(the Oxford version). Her ‘‘ More Gallorum fortiter 
certate, et usque ad victoriam perseverate, ne turpis 
cantilena de vobis cantetur in orbe” recalls the 
spirit and, in part, the words of Roland concerning 
the swords Durendal and Haltecler: 

En tantes teres les avum nus portées! 
Tantes batailles en avum afinées! 


Male cancun n’en deit estre cantée. 
Roland, 11. 1464-1466. 


1See Vol. 4 of Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 
18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, Stuttg., 1882, p. 7 ff. 
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same song became more popular than any other 
of the series and did, therefore, much toward 
creating the so-called “ Gleim’sche Manier” in 
soldiers’ songs of later decades. For it is 
from this song more than from any other, or 
I might say, from all the others, that most of 
the later imitations seem to come. 

I calld attention recently * to some striking 
resemblances in some of the songs sung at the 
time of the Napoleonic wars, to Gleim’s Grena- 
dier songs. The most important of them 
pointed unmistakably to the song referd to 
above, as their model. At that time it seemd 
to me remarkable that Gleim’s influence had 
livd so long among the soldiers. But I now 
find another anonymous soldiers’ song, this 
time in the Liederhort* which was sung in 
Germany as late as 1880, and which shows 
unmistakabl evidence of the persistence of 
the Halberstadter’s influence, and indeed of 
that same most popular song, “ Bey Eréfnung 
&e.” 

Béhme, by including this last song in his 
great collection, stamps it as a “ Volkslied.” 
And it seems really to be such, if we judge it 
by the usual definitions of that rather evasive 
genre. At any rate, it was sung very widely 
and for a great many years by the German 
soldiers. So we have at last definit proof of 
how, after a hundred and more years, the 
Grenadier’s spirit has completed his gradual 
descent from his original position as an exalted, 
strutting, boastful, “muse of war,” and has 
become a lusty comrade of the common soldier. 

At the left, p. 206, stands Gleim’s song; next 
to it, extracts from the anonymous songs of the 
Napoleonic wars,® and at the right the newer 
song, sung between 1866 and 1880 and probably 
even later. 


* Modern Language Notes, April, 1911. 

% Deutscher Liederhort von Ludwig Erk, fort- 
gesetzt von Franz M. Béhme. 3 Vols. Leipzig, 
1894. See Vol. III, No. 1348. 

*Béhme thinks (Liederhort, Vol. III, p. 226) 
that it was first sung as early as 1866. 

5Quoted from “ Achtzehnhundertneun, die poli- 
tische Lyrik des Kriegsjahres” von Robert F. Ar- 
nold und Karl Wagner. Being Vol. XI of the 
Schriften des Literarischen Vereins in Wien. Wien, 
1909. 
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Gleim’s references to Berlin and Prussia’s 
Hero as well as all those non-popular refer- 
ences to the lyre, the exalted war song, Sparta, 
Mars and Apollo were dropt by the revampers 
and singers. Note what has persisted : 

If the world demands it, let there be war! 
The din of battle inspires the soldier to do 
courageous deeds and leads to a feeling of in- 
difference to danger and death. And if death 
does come, it takes only the body of the brave 
victorious soldier, whereas his soul goes upward 
to its reward in Heaven for the sacrifice to the 
Fatherland. 

This mention of the soul’s going to Heaven 
is non-popular and is fathered by Gleim alone. 
The idea is practically never met with in 
soldiers’ songs other than these. A typical ex- 
ample of how the soldier himself treats his 
comrade’s death, occurs in the Liederhort No. 
1356, 3d strophe: 


Ist einer geschossen, zu Boden gestreckt, 
So wird er von uns begraben, 

Drei Schuss, drei Schuss ins kiihle Grab, 

Die giebt man dem Krieger mit hinab. 


Notice, further, the themes which are not 
found in this song of Gleim’s—nor, for that 
matter, in his other songs—but which appear 
in other strophes, not reproduced here, of these 
later songs and in nearly all soldier songs. 
They are those which have to do with the real 
soldier as a human being. He remembers home, 
the parting, the sweetheart’s kiss, ete. He 
sings of the less ideal enjoyments of army life 
—his pay, food and drink; and he looks for- 
ward to the end of the war and the return home. 

The song reproduced above from the Lieder- 
hort is the direct descendant of a very similar 
one from the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,® a version of which appeard in the Wun- 
derhorn.*. It seems as tho the Achtzehnhun- 
dertneun song (No. XL, reproduced in part, 
p. 206), also borrowed the first half of its sixth 
strophe from this source. In this connection 
it seems remarkabl, that Goethe, in his charac- 
terization of the Wunderhorn songs, failed to 


*Béhme, who prints it in his Liederhort, No. 
1346, dates it as early as 1793. 
7 See Boxberger’s edition, Berlin, Hempel, p. 86. 
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note that the “ Halberstidter Grenadier 
spukt ” in this song, a condition which he did 
note in connection with, “ Auf, auf! ihr Briider 
und seyd stark!” *—a song which contains no 
concrete borrowings, and which has a different 
strophic form from that of Gleim’s songs. 
Even tho the above song of Gleim’s exerted 
the greatest influence on war lyrics, still, cer- 
tain parts of others of this same series seem 
also to have struck a responsiv chord. Com- 
pare, for instance, the following, successively : 


Gleim No. 10, 1. 169 ff. 
Auch folgt uns in Gefahr und Streit 
Dein tapfrer Ferdinand, 
Zu sterben, Held! mit dir bereit 
Den Tod fiirs Vaterland. 


Achtzehnhundertneun No. XL, 1st Strophe 
O Ostreich, teures Vaterland! 
Fiir dich sind wir bereit 
Zu siegen, sterben Hand in Hand 
In dem gerechten Streit! 


Ditto, 6th Strophe 
Und fallt im Kampf der brave Mann, 
In diesem edlen Streit; 
So sank er auf der Siegesbahn, 
Wo Ostreich Lorbeern streut! 


Liederhort No. 1348, 4th Strophe 
Wie mancher deutsche Kamerad 
Muss bleiben in dem Streit: 
Wir Deutsche fragen nicht danach, 
Wir sind dazu bereit. 


and note how idea and rime-words have endured 
hand in hand. For a similar tendency com- 
pare also, successively : 


Gleim No. III, 1. 21 ff. 
Und bét uns in der achten Schlacht - 
Franzos und Russe Trutz, 
So lachten wir doch ihrer Macht, 
Denn Gott ist unser Schutz. 


Achtzehnhundertneun No. LV, 7th Strophe 
Der Name Franz sei unser Schutz, 
Den raubt uns nicht der Tod; 
So bieten wir den Feinden Trutz ; 
Denn wir vertraun auf Gott! 


Ditto No. LI, 2d Strophe 

Wir sind des Vaterlandes Schutz, 
Wenn es der Feind bedroht; 

Wir bieten seinen Scharen Trutz 
Und achten nicht den Tod. 


8 See Boxberger’s edition, p. 345. 
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In addition to these Schutz Trutz, bedroht 
Tod, Schlacht Macht, Streit bereit, and Hand 
Vaterland rimes; the pairs droht Gott and 
Feld Held—all of them usd repeatedly by 
Gleim—appear time and again in the songs of 
his imitators. 

Another exampl of plagiarism, this time of 
a less nobl inspiration of the Grenadiers, 
follows : 


Gleim No. 2, 1. 81 ff. 
Zu muthig jagte sie, zu weit, 
Den zweymal fliichtgen Feind, 
Der mehr durch Trug, als Tapferkeit, 
Uns zu bezwingen meint. 


Achtzehnhundertneun No. XLI, 4th Strophe 
Gerecht fiirwahr ist unser Streit 
Mit diesem stolzen Feind, 
Der mehr durch List als Tapferkeit 
Uns zu bezwingen meint. 


I might adduce, finally, an exampl which 
shows how Wilhelm Miller in one of his earli- 
est songs, “ Morgenlied am Tage der ersten 
Schlacht,” ® written ca. 1814, cribd from the 
Grenadier: 


Miller, 5th Str. 
Aus Franzenschideln trinken wir 
Dort unsern deutschen Trank 
Und feiren Wilhelms Siegeszier 
Mit altem Bardensang. 


Miller, 10th Str. 
Frisch auf zum Streite, Ross und Mann! 
Die Schlachttrommete klingt. 
Uns fiihren gute Engel an: 
Drum, Briider, kimpft und singt/ 


With this compare the following: 


Gleim No. 3, 1. 9 ff. 
Aus deinem Schidel trinken wir 
Bald deinen siissen Wein, 
Du Ungar! Unser Feldpanier 
Soll solehe Flasche sein. 


*See “ The Earliest Poems of Wilhelm Miiller ” in 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, Vol. XIII, No. 2. 
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Gleim No. 1, 1. 9 ff. 
Auch stimm ich hohen Schlachtgesang 
Mit seinen Helden an, 
Bey Paucken und Trompeten Klang, 
Im Lirm von Ross und Mann; 


It seems pretty clear then, that while 
“Vater” Gleim’s war songs themselves have 
probably never been very widely sung, they con- 
taind many elements—ideas, catch-frases, rime 
couplets, and meter—that have in many in- 
stances become part and parcel of other songs, 
and these have indeed been sung widely down to 
very recent years,—perhaps to the present day. 


GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON. 


The Unwersity of North Dakota. 


NIGHT IN THE POETRY OF HENRY 
VAUGHAN 


The poetry of Henry Vaughan (1621 ?-1695) 
illustrates the conflicting ideals of a period of 
transition. In his religious poems, in particu- 
lar, the spirit of the Renaissance, just before, 
is marked by the influence of classical pagan- 
ism; the spirit of the Puritan Reformation, 
immediately at hand, by the influence of the 
Bible; and a more modern spirit, by an atti- 
tude toward nature both personal and scien- 
tific, anticipating, to some extent, the concep- 
tions current at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Discussion of the indebtedness of Vaughan 
to George Herbert, or of their mutual indebted- 
ness, must confine itself to similarities in 
material and technique, often to be credited 
to the common historical position of the 
two poets; the differences between them, how- 
ever, involve this modern spirit apparent in 
Vaughan’s poetry: the mystical and intimate 
love of nature which allies him to later Roman- 
ticists quite alien to Herbert in temper. 

One of the most characteristic phases of 
Vaughan’s poetry, which exhibits this com- 
plexity of influences under which he worked, 
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is his love of night; an interest indicated by 
many titles in his collection of religious poems, 
Silex Scintillans; e. g., Midnight Stars, The 
Evening Watch, The Dawning, The Constella- 
tion, The Night. This interest he develops 
through conventional figures and phrases of 
poetic diction drawn from both Biblical and 
classical sources, and through more individual 
expression of personal observation and feeling, 
which marks the third aspect of his work. 

The Biblical influence may be traced in the 
figures employing light. John’s frequent allu- 
sions to “The Light of the World,” and the 
“Children of Light,” and such verses as “ Ye 
are the children of the light and the children 
of the day; we are not of the night nor of 
darkness” (I Thess. V, 5), are suggested by 
such lines in Vaughan as the following: 


(a) “O fools, said I, thus to prefer dark night, 
Before true light!” 
(The World.) 
(b) “Spirits without Thee die 
And blackness sets 
On the divinest wits, 
As on the sun eclipses lie, 
But that great darkness at Thy death 
When the veil broke at Thy lost breath 
Did make us see 
The way to Thee.” 
(The Holy Communion.) 


(ce) “O lose it not! look up. Wilt change those 
lights 
For chains of darkness and eternal night?” 
(Rules and Lessons.) 


Scriptural verses such as “ Arise, shine, for 
thy Light is come” (Js. 60, 1), and “Ye do 
well that ye take heed as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, 
and the daystar arise in your heart” (II Peter, 
1, 19), are suggested by Vaughan’s many ref- 
erences to Christ at his birth and resurrection 
as the Rising Sun, the Daystar, the Dawn, etc., 
as in the following: 

(a) “The first glad tidings of the early light, 


And resurrection from the earth and night.” 
(Ascension Day.) 


(b) “ Awake! awake! and like the Sun, disperse 
All mists that would usurp the day.” 
(Easter Day.) 
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(c) “The Law and Ceremonies made 
A glorious night 
When stars, and clouds, both light and shade 
Had equal right; 
But as in Nature, when the day 
Breaks, night adjourns, 
Stars shut up shop, mists pack away 
And the moon mourns, 
Lo, when the Sun of Righteousness 
Did once appear, 
That scene was chang’d, and a new dress 
Left for us here.” 
( Faith.) 


Thus Vaughan adopts the Biblical use of 
light as a symbol of truth, and darkness as pre- 
figuring error and ignorance; but he also uses 
darkness and night with another significance, 
frequently making them symbolize death and 
the grave; as, for example: 


(a) “ Darkness and daylight, life and death, 
Are but mere leaves turn’d by thy breath.” 
(Holy Communion.) 


(b) “ Death and darkness get you packing, 


Graves are beds now for the weary, 
Death a nap to make more merry.” 
(Easter Hymn.) 


(c) “Scatter those shades of death and give 
Light to my soul that it may live.” 
(Repentance.) 


(d) “ Man is a summer’s day; whose youth and fire 
Cool to a glorious evening and expire.” 
(Rules and Lessons.) 


A small concordance to the Bible shows no 
use of night and darkness in this sense; this 
figure, then, may be traced to classical influ- 
ence, to a pagan philosophy conceiving of death 
as the extinction of the light of life, and the 
entrance into Stygian darkness. 

Finally, the modern spirit in Vaughan’s 
work is expressed in a personal attitude toward 
nature, reflecting exact observation worked 
upon by an interested imagination. Both the 
minuteness and the imaginative quality of his 
observation are illustrated by such intense scru- 
tiny of the stars as is revealed in the following 
lines : 
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(a) “ Thine host of spies, 
The stars, shine in their watches. 
I do survey 
Each busy ray, 
And how they work and wind.” 
( Midnight.) 


(b) “ Whatever ’tis, whose beauty here below 
Attracts thee thus, and makes thee stream and 
flow 
And wind and curl, and wink and smile, 
Shifting thy gait and guile.” 
(The Star.) 


A sense of scientific law growing out of this 
minuteness of observation is shown in these 
stanzas from The Constellation: 


“With what exact obedience do you move 
Now beneath and now above, 
And in your vast progressions overlook 
The darkest night and closest nook. 


Some nights I see you in the gladsome East 
And others in the West, 

And when I cannot see yet do you shine 
And beat about your endless line.” 


This sense of law carries over into one of 
Vaughan’s favorite figures, that of the star 
as a symbol of fixity, used repeatedly in vary- 
ing contexts, the emphasis falling now on the 
abstract and now on the concrete aspect of the 
figure, as m the following stanzas: 


(a) “ For each inclosed spirit is a star 
Inlightning his own little sphere \ 
Whose light tho filcht and borrowed from afar 
Both morning makes and evening there.” 
(The Bird.) 


(b) “ It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove 
Or those faint beams in which this hill is 
dress’d, 
Mere glimmerings and decaye.” 
(Departed Friends.) 


(c) “The pious soul by night 

Is like a clouded star whose beams though said 
To shed their light 
Under some cloud 
Yet are above 
And shine and move 

Beyond that mystic shroud.” 

(The Morning Watch.) 
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This symbolism may be traced, in some degree, 
to Biblical sources, to the story of the Star of 
Bethlehem, and to such verses as “ And they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to 


Tighteousness as the star forever and ever” 


(Daniel, 2, 3) ; but to a large extent it seems 
to reflect the poet’s personal observation, tinged 
by the spirit of religious mysticism natural to 
him. 

Vaughan’s idea of the star as a symbol of 
fixity may be compared to the feeling of later 
poets as expressed, for instance, in Keats’ son- 
net beginning, “Bright star! would I were 
steadfast as thou art,” and in Arnold’s Self- 
Dependence, and A Summer Night. The three 
poets have a similar sense of the moral signifi- 
cance of natural law, but the conceptions of the 
two nineteenth century poets lack the vitaliz- 
ing warmth of the mysticism of Vaughan, which 
makes scientific law but a manifestation of 
spiritual wisdom. 

In this commingling of an intimate love of 
nature for its own sake, and an intelligent rev- 
erence for the natural as a symbol of the di- 
vine, Vaughan anticipates the spirit of Words- 
worth. “The world is to him no less than a 
veil of the Eternal Spirit, whose presence may 
be felt in any, even the smallest, part,” Canon 
Beeching says. The same critic goes on to 
point out interesting resemblances in thought 
and spirit between Vaughan’s poetry and lines 
in Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality, The Afflictions of Margaret, and 
The Excursion.” 

A poem entitled The Night sums up various 
aspects of Vaughan’s practice, with the excep- 
tion of the classical influence. Personal obser- 
vation of nature is suggested in the first stanza: 


“Through that pure virgin shrine, 
That sacred veil drawn o’er Thy glorious noon, 
That men might look and live, as glow-worms shine, 
And face the moon.” 


1 Poems of Henry Vaughan, Muse’s Library. Intro. 
p. xliii. 
* Ibid., pp. xliv, I-li. 
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The theological symbolism appears in the lines: 


“Who in that land of darkness and blind eyes 
Thy long-expected healing wings could see 
When Thou didst rise! 
And, what can never more be done, 
Did at midnight speak with the Sun! ” 


Combined with this theological symbolism, 
there appears in the following stanza an inti- 
mate love of the solemnity of the night: 


“Dear Night! this world’s defeat; 
The stop to busy fools; care’s check and curb; 
The day of spirits; my soul’s calm retreat 
Which none disturb! 
Christ’s progress, and his prayer-time; 
The hours to which high Heaven doth chime.” 


The poem concludes with a paradoxical burst 
of mystical feeling which combines the theo- 
logical and personal points of view: 


“ There’s a God—some say— 
A deep, but dazzling darkness; as men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear. 
O for that night! where I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim! ” 


It appears, then, that the form of Vaughan’s 
allusions to nature at night indicates a fond- 
ness for traditional figures and conventional 
diction drawn from both Christian and clas- 
sical sources, together with a tendency toward 
the more exact and intimate expression of mod- 
ern nature poets. The material itself, however, 
doubtless grew out of Vaughan’s personal fond- 
ness for the night, which led him not only to 
careful observation of its phenomena but also 
made him sensitive to Biblical and classical 
analogies in the same field, so that all three 
sources of influence carried over into his poetry 
and became fixed in the diction of his own 
meditations upon religious themes. 


Heten Sarp HuGuHes. 
Wellesley College. 
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VITZLIPUTZLI 


The following passage in Hebel’s Der Kar- 
funkel (Allemannische Gedichte) 
Chasch mi witers bruuche, so riief mer nummen! 


I hor di. 
Heissi nit Vizli Buzli, und hani d’Ohre nit bymer? 


deserves perhaps a few words of comment in 
connection with the origin and significance of 
the name Vizli Buzli. 

Vizli Buzli (or Vitzliputzli) is identical 
with Huitzilopochtli or Huitziloposchtli (pro- 
nounce: wé-tsél-d-pish-tlé), the name of a fig- 
ure in Mexican mythology. Brockhaus’ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon, however, is evidently in 
error when, referring to the Mexican name, it 
declares: “ Heine hat daraus Vitzliputzli ge- 
macht.” In view of the occurrence of Vizli 
Buzli in Hebel’s poem, Heine can hardly be said 
to have coined the form Vitzliputzli, since his 
poem of that name in the Romanzero did not 
appear until after Hebel’s publication of Der 
Karfunkel. 

Moreover, Heinsius in his Deutsches Worter- 
buch (1822) records the name Vitzliputzli, 
stating that it is “ein Héllengott der Mexi- 
kaner, der Teufel; im gemeinen Leben scherz- 
haft aber unpassend ein Liebkosungswort 
kleiner Kinder,” from which it is obvious that 
the form Vitzliputzli, for Huitzilopochtli, was 
known prior to Heine’s use of the name, his 
Romanzero not having been published until 
1853. 

Again, not only Heine’s but also Hebel’s 
poem is antedated by Friedrich Miiller’s Faust 
(1778) in which one of the devils is called 
Vizlipuzli. The lexicographers fail to mention 
either Miiller or Hebel in this connection 
though Sanders cites Michaelis as using the 
name.* 

Finally, in a still earlier work, viz., Chris- 


1J. Hiibner’s Staats-Zeitungs und Conversations- 
Lewicon has (e. g., in the allerneueste Auflage, Re- 
gensburg, 1742) the following article: “ Vizli Puzli, 
so nennen die Einwohner in Neu-Spanien den Teuf- 
fel, welchen sie in den prichtigaufgebauten, und 
mit vielen Zierrathen, sonderlich aber mit Federn 
gezierten Tempeln anbeten. Es soll dieses Wort so 
viel als eine schéne Feder heissen.”—H. C. 
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tian Weise’s Die drei argsten Erznarren (1672), 
we come upon the form Pizlipuzli, which looks 
strikingly like a corruption of the Mexican 
name, though no attempt appears to have been 
made to connect the two forms; in fact, so far 
as noted, the name Pizlipuzli is not to be found 
in any of the standard works of reference. 

Huitzilopochtli, it may be remarked in con- 
clusion, is variously stated to be a Mexican 
god of war, a god of the lower world, a god of 
fire, a sun-god, and a spirit of the clouds. 
Heine represents him to be a god of war who, 
enraged at the shameful treatment of the Mexi- 
cans at the hands of the faithless Spaniards, de- 
sires to be transformed into a devil that he may 
wreak dire vengeance on the enemy; to quote 
the closing stanzas of his effective poem: 


Ja, ein Teufel will ich werden, 
Und als Kameraden griiss’ ich 
Satanas und Belial, 
Astaroth und Belzebub. 


Dich zumal begriiss’ ich, Lilis, 
Siindenmutter, glatte Schlange! 
Lehr mich deine Grausamkeiten 
Und die schine Kunst der Liige! 


Mein geliebtes Mexiko, 
Nimmermehr kann ich es retten, 
Aber riichén will ich furchtbar 
Mein geliebtes Mexiko.* 


C. H. IsersHorr. 
University of Wisconsin. 


*It is worth while adding that Vitzliputzli has 
found a place in Gethe’s West-dstlicher Divan. His 
name is found in the last stanza of the poem 
“Sitiszes kind, die Perlenreihen,” (e. g., Jubil.- 
Ausgabe, vol. 5, p. 138 or in the Weimar critical 
edition, vol. 6, p. 289): 

Lass die Renegatenbiirde 

Mich in diesem Kuss verschmerzen: 

Denn ein Vitzliputzli wiirde 

Talisman an deinem Herzen. 
Gethe had written this poem in 1815 and read it 
in the same year at Wiesbaden to G. Boisserée (see 
Sulpiz Boisserée, vol. I., Stuttgart, 1842, p. 264). 
At Boisserée’s advice, however, who found it “zu 
bitter, hart und einseitig,” he excluded it from his 
own edition of the Divan. It was first printed in 
1837 in the quarto edition by Riemer and Ecker- 
mann (I., p. 357) and is now generally found in 
the “Buch Suleika,” though (as Burdach pointed 
out in the Jubil.-Ausg. 5, p. 425) Gethe had in- 
tended it for the “ Buch des Parsen.”—H. C. 
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SOME NOTES ON SPENSER AND BACON 


I 
The editors of Spenser’s Shepheardes Cal- 


_ ender have failed to make note of a number 


of parallels to the interesting emblems which 
occur at the end of the March eclogue. This 
is all the more remarkable because it has been 
noted already that Spenser used one of these 
ideas later in his Faerie Queene (Bk. IV, 10, 
1), and Upton has shown that the thought 
there expressed appears in several classical 
works. 
Thomalin’s emblem reads as follows: 


“Of Hony and of Gaule in love there is store; 
The Honye is much, but the Gaule is more.” 


In The Faerie Queene, Scudamour says, 


“True be it sayde, whatever man it sayd, 
That love with gall and hony doth abound: 
But if the one be with the other wayd, 
For every dram of hony therein found 
A pound of gall doth over it redound.” 


Todd referred to The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
2295-6, and held that in this case Spenser 
drew from his old master, Chaucer. The lines 
are 


“For euer of loue the siknesse 
Is meynde with swete and bitternesse.” * 


Upton says (Faerie Queene, vol. II, p. 600), 
“ How many poets might here be cited?” and 
accordingly, he refers to Sappho, Musaeus, and 
Petrarch. None of these quotations, however, 
are close parallels to the emblem of Spenser, so 
they are relatively unimportant. Upton says 
further that he considers two lines in the Cis- 
tellaria of Plautus to be a likely source for the 
passage in the Faerie Queene. They are 

“Namque ecastor Amor et melle et felle est 


fecundissumus; Gustu(i) dat dulce, amarum ad sa- 
tietatem usque oggerit.”—(Act 1, Se. 1, 1. 69-70.) 


1Text of the Chaucer Society, edited by Max Ka- 
luza, p. 133. Borrowed from Guillaume de Lorris; 
Le Roman de La Rose I, 2193-4. Ed. of Michel, v. 
I, ps 78: 


“ Amans sentent les maus d’amer 
Une hore dous, autre hore amer.” 
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If we compare these lines with the two in 
the Shepheardes Calender, a still closer re- 
semblance is apparent. Moreover, we know 
that the influence of Plautus was great among 
the Elizabethans at this time. Ralph Roister 
Doister and The Comedy of Errors are ample 
evidence for this fact. It seems plausible, 
then, that Spenser may have borrowed the 
thought of Thomalin’s emblem from the lines 
of this Latin comedy. 

Perhaps we ought to notice in passing that 
Sidney has used much the same idea in his 
Wooing-Shaft: 

“Faint Amorist, what, dost thou think 
To taste love’s honey, and not drink 


One dram of gall? or to devour 
A world of sweet and taste no sour?” ? 


II 
Willyes emblem is the rime: 


“To be wise and eke to loue, 
Is graunted scarce to God aboue.” 


A sentiment very much like this occurs at least 
three times in the works of Bacon, and refer- 
ence is made by various editors to Publilius 
Syrus (fl. 44 B. c.) and to Plutarch’s Lives. 
This quotation from Spenser may be merely 
a variation of the idea which Agesilaus ex- 
pressed to his favorite when he said: as 
xarerrov édeciv Awa kai dpoveiv,s ‘How diffi- 
cult it is to show love and wisdom at the same 
time.” Plutarch’s Lives must have been ac- 
cessible to Spenser either in the original Greek 
or through the translations of Amyot or North. 
This is all the more likely because North’s 
translation was published only a few months 
before the Calender. The Stationer’s Register 
gives the respective dates, April 6 and Decem- 
ber 5 (1579), to the two works.‘ 

But with this source in view, I wish to point 


2? Ed. of Grosart, vol. II, p. 38. 

® Plutarchus Rec. Sintenis, vol. III, p. 156, 1. 24. 
Plutarch concludes: “This particular we have from 
Hieronymus the philosopher.” Probably Hierony- 
mus of Rhodes (fl. circa 230 B. c.). See note in 


Susemihl’s Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, 
vol. I, p. 149, and reference to Plutarch’s Agesilaus. 

* Arber’s Transcript of Stationer’s Register, vol. II, 
pp. 351 and 362. 
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out a line in the mimes of Publilius Syrus 
which shows much greater parity. It is 
“ Amare et sapere vix deo conceditur,” it is 
scarcely granted to God to love and be wise 
at the same time.® It is not necessary to be- 
lieve that Spenser borrowed the line directly 
from Publilius. This writer was quoted a great 
deal by Cato and Seneca, and the author of 
Willyes emblem may have found the Latin line 
in some collection of sententiae extant in the 
Elizabethan period. Yet a first-hand acquaint- 
ance was not impossible, and the identity of 
thought in Spenser and Publilius is strong 
evidence. 

The expression of this thought in Bacon, on 
the other hand, points to Plutarch as his 
source rather than to Publilius, although six 
editors give references to the Latin author and 
only two suggest the Greek. One of the three 
passages mentioned is found in the essay On 
Love,— “It is impossible to love and to be 
wise.” The others are in The Advancement 
of Learning (Bk. I, 3,7): “It is a speech for 
a lover and not for a wise man;” and (Bk. II, 
1, 15), “ But my hope is, that if my extreme 
love of learning carry me too far, I may ob- 
tain the excuse of affection; for that it is not 
granted to man to love and to be wise.” * 

It is evident that the above line from Plu- 


5 Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis, vol. II, p. 311, 1. 22. 
Ed. of Otto Ribbeck, Leipsic, 1872. In two classical 
dictionaries—Harper’s Dict. of Classical Antiquities 
and the one edited by H. T. Riley—this line has been 
wrongly attributed to Decimus Laberius (a con- 
temporary of Publilius Syrus) and references given 
to Ribbeck’s Scaenicae Romanorum Fragmenta. This 
collection of the sayings of Laberius contains no such 
line. 


*Essay X: Ed. of Wright, p. 37. I must call at- 
tention to the fact that both Miss Scott (p..44) and 
Professor Northup (p. 190) have erred in translat- 
ing the line (Amare et sapere vix deo conceditur) 
from Publilius Syrus. The former has given us the 
almost impossible rendering, “It is hardly granted 
by God to love and to be wise.” The latter translates 
it quite as erroneously, “ God scarcely grants a man 
both to love and to be wise.” 

™The Advancement of Learning: Ed. of Wrignt, 
pp. 24 and 84. Of. Ovid, Met. II, 846: “Non bene 
conveniunt nec in una sede morantur Majestas et 
amor.” Cf also Byron’s Don Juan (Canto I, 117, 
1.5): “ But who, alas! can love, and then be wise? ” 
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tarch’s Agesilaus furnishes much the closer 
parallel to these sentences from Bacon, just 
as the thought of Publilius Syrus is closer to 
that of Spenser. There is nothing to indicate 
that Bacon derived other thoughts from the 
Latin writer, since no other reference is made 
to him. On the other hand, it is a well-known 
fact that Bacon used Plutarch extensively. 
Miss Myrta Goodenough found 115 distinct 
quotations from the Lives and Morals.* None 
of them had been noted before, although many 
others had been listed by Wright and Abbott 
in their editions of Bacon’s works. That 
Bacon knew the Life of Agesilaus very well 
indeed is proved by the fact that no less than 
eight allusions are made to it in his essays,— 
in two of them he mentions Agesilaus by 
name.® 
It seems certain, therefore, that Bacon was 
familiar with the words of Agesilaus, and 
highly improbable that he had any other source 
for this idea. Spenser, on the contrary, shows 
such a remarkable similarity to the expression 
of it in the line of Publilius Syrus, that one 
can easily believe he had a knowledge of the 
Latin writer. 
WALTER GRAHAM. 
Western Reserve University. 


IVANHOE TRANSLATED BY IMMER- 
MANN 


In 1826, there appeared at Hamm (Wunder- 
mann) Ivanhoe: Hine Geschichte vom Ver- 
fasser des Waverley (Walter Scott). Nach 
der neuesten Originalausgabe iibersetzt und mit 
einem einleitenden Vorworte versehen von Karl 
Immermann.: Of this rare work, Goedeke (Bd. 
VIII, S. 613) says: “Die Ubersetzung ist, 
wie auch in den ‘ Epigonen’ I, 268 und 282 
angedeutet wird, von der Grafin Ahlefeldt, aber 


*“ Bacon and Plutarch”: Mod. Lang. Notes, XII, 
pp. 42-6. 

*Essays IX and XLIV: Ed. of Wright, pp. 31 
and 179. 

*It is in three volumes, not four, as Deetjen says 


(Immermanns Werke, Bd. I. 8. xxxiii). 
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von liumeriuann, von dem die lyrischen Ein- 
lagen iibertragen sind, durchgesehen und be- 
vorwortet.” ‘There is, however, abundant rea- 
son for believing that the translation was done 
very largely by Immermann. He did it in 1824, 
when there was a slump in his law-practice and 
his bank-account. He wrote to Abeken as fol- 
lows: “Uebrigens ist die ganze Arbeit ein 
opus infaustum, sie macht mich hypochon- 
drisch, wenn ich daran denke, sie war mir vom 
Buchhiandler aufgedrungen, ich habe mit dem 
gréssten Widerwillen daran geschrieben und 
will froh sein, wenn davon im Publico gar nicht 
geredet wird.” He says nothing about the help 
from Adolf Liitzow’s divorcee to be. On Feb. 
22, 1824, he wrote to the Baroness: “ Wenn 
Sie wirklich nicht im ‘ Ivanhoe’ iibersetzen, so 
haben Sie wohl die Giite, mir das Buch bald 
zu iibersenden. So lieb mir Ihre Hiilfe sein 
wiirde—ich glaube doch, dass ich mich nun 
wieder allein werde daran machen miissen.” 
She sent him the book and he wrote on March 
21, 1824, that he was sorry that she had stopped 
at the first chapter. On April 18, 1824, he 
wrote to the Baroness, telling her of the work 
he had to do, including “ Ein und einen halben 
Band Ivanhoe zu iibersetzen.” On May 16, 
1824, he closed a letter to her as follows: 
“ Meine Arbeiten schleichen langsam fort. Der 
Walter Scott schwatzt mir doch fast zu breit. 
Ich verliere so manche breite Schilderung unter 
den Hinden, weiss nicht, wo sie bleibt, und ich 
denke, die Recensenten sollen auch nichts mer- 
ken.” The references in the Epigonen are 
poetry, and it is te me unthinkable that any one 
other than Immermann translated this work. 
He was then trying, unsuccessfully, to marry 
Liitzow’s wife, and any references to her in 
connection with the work may well be accounted 
for on personal grounds. 

The translation presents a number of points 
of interest. The introduction of fourteen pages 
is an extremely readable criticism of Scott. In 
the last paragraph Immermann says: “ Ueber 
das Wagstiick, nach mehreren bereits erschie- 
nenen Uebersetzungen des Ivanhoe noch eine 
zu liefern, vertheidige ich mich nicht.” Scott’: 
work appeared in the latter part of 1819, 
though the first edition is dated 1820. Is it 
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possible that several translations of Ivanhoe 
had already appeared in Germany within the 
years 1820-24? And if so, by whom? Then, 
Immermann speaks of omissions and condensa- 
tions in his translation. An idea of how much 
he left out can be gotten from the following 
figures. In the English Ivanhoe there are about 
199,800 words. In the translation of Otto 
Randolf (Reclam) there are about 176,280 
words. This is the difference that will gener- 
ally be found between an English original and 
a German translation of the same. The Ger- 
man will contain about seven-eighths as many 
words as the English on which the translation 
is based, although the space will be approxi- 
mately the same in both. Immermann’s trans- 
lation, however, contains only about 138,100 
words. 

Immermann’s Ivanhoe is not in the British 
Museum, nor is it in any one of the four largest 
libraries in the United States. The writer has 
just secured a copy in good condition. Should 
any one wish to make use of it as the basis of 
an investigation, the writer would be glad to 
place his copy at his or her disposal. If done 
in the spirit of Scott’s Dr. Dryasdust, this com- 
parative study would, to be sure, be a thank- 
less “ Ochsenarbeit.” If done otherwise, it 
might lead on to “Ivanhoe in Germany,” and 
that would be very much worth while. 


ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD. 
Columbia University. 


THE MILLER AND HIS SONS 


A song which has been preserved in Celia 
Thaxter’s Among the Isles of Shoals deserves 
attention because of its possible antiquity. It 
is as follows: 


“The miller he called his oldest son, 
Saying, ‘Now my glass it is almost run, 
If I to you the mill relate, 

What toll do you resign to take?’ 


“The son replied: ‘My name is Jack, 
And out of a bushel I’ll take a peck.’ 
‘Go, go, you fool!’ the old man cried, 
And called the next to his bedside. 
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“The second said: ‘My name is Ralph, 
And out of a bushel I'll take a half.’ 
‘Go, go, you fool!’ the old man cried, 
And called the next to his bedside. 

“The youngest said: ‘My name is Paul, 
And out of a bushel I’ll take it all!’ 
‘You are my son!’ the old man cried, 
And shot up his eyes and died in peace.” * 


Mrs. Thaxter describes the man whom she 
heard sing this as one who had been a sailor 
mest of his life. He had once been “head 
singer” of the church, and knew ballad after 
ballad “of love and of war.” His great pecu- 
liarity was that he spoke the last word of each 
verse instead of singing it. 

There can be no question that this man was 
a genuine ballad-singer on American soil. It 
is equally clear that Mrs. Thaxter, although 
dependent on her memory, gives, on the whole, 
a trustworthy account of him and of his songs. 
We can judge of both matters from her record 
of the old man’s singing of the popular ballad 
of Young Beichan or Lord Bateman. 

Mrs. Thaxter evidently knew only the 1839 
broadside version of the ballad, which was 
illustrated by Cruikshank, and pretty widely 
circulated in this country, while the ballad- 
singer knew another, and probably much older, 
version. Mrs. Thaxter accounted for the dif- 
ferences by saying that he had “remodeled ” 
the ballad “with beautiful variations of his 
own.” She gave as examples of his variations 
the forms of his proper names—Susan Fryan 
instead of Sophia, and Lord Bakum instead 
of Lord Bateman—and the passage in which 
the porter tells of the coming of Sophia. In 
the Cruikshank version the porter’s message is 
given in two colorless lines, 


“©O there is the fairest young lady 
As ever my two eyes did see.” ? 


*Celia Thaxter, Among the Isles of Shoals, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, edition of 1901, p. 81. 

?This is according to the American edition, New 
York, G. W. Carleton & Co., Publishers, Madison 
Square; London, Bell & Daldy; 1871. The first edi- 
tion of Among the Isles of Shoals appeared two years 
later, in 1873. Professor Child reprinted a version 
of the ballad illustrated by Cruikshank in which the 
porter’s speech is two stanzas and a half in length. 
It is probable, however, that Mrs. Thaxter knew only 
the shorter version, as otherwise she would hardly 
have been so impressed with the ballad-singer’s verses. 
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The ballad-singer of the Isles of Shoals gave 
the porter’s message in two stanzas, as follows: 


“Seven long years have I tended your gate, sir, 
Seven long years out of twenty-three, 
But so fair a creetur as now stands waitin’ 
Never before with my eyes did see. 


“0, she has rings on every finger, 
And round her middle if she’s one she has three; 
O, I’m sure she’s got more good gold about her 
Than would buy your bride and her companie!” 


Reference to Professor Child’s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads shows that these tivo 
stanzas are parallel to two in Version A,* al- 
though there are minor differences in phrasing. 
The most marked of these is in the last two 
lines, which in Version A run, 


“ An there’s as meikle goud aboon her brow 
As woud buy an earldome o lan to me.” 


Other versions also have the long speech, prac- 
tically the same as in A. 

In like fashion the ballad-singer’s names ap- 
proximate the commonest forms. His Bakum 
resembles Beichan, which is the favorite form 
of the hero’s name, and his Susan Fryan is 
similar to Susan Pye, which appears in ten out 
of fourteen versions of the ballad.* The names 
with which Mrs. Thaxter was familiar are, on 
the other hand, rare. Lord Bateman is found 
only in the Cruikshank version, and Sophia in 
only two versions. 

The fact that the old singer’s version cor- 
responds with other versions which were un- 
known to Mrs. Thaxter proves not only that he 
was in possession of traditional material, but 
also that Mrs. Thaxter’s account is essentially 
true. 

The song of the miller and his sons seems to 
be, like the ballad, traditional material. In 
subject matter and in general structure it ap- 
pears to be old. It has two ballad characteris- 
tics, namely, impersonality of narrative and 
incremental repetition. Minor metrical and 
verbal peculiarities which indicate a late date 


Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
I, p. 464. 
*Ibid., I, p. 455. 
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of composition are easily accounted for, first, 
by possible changes on the part of the singer, 
and second, by the fact that Mrs. Thaxter, ac- 
cording to her own statement, only half re- 
membered the song. 

Two interesting parallels to the song are to 
be found. 

The miller who takes a peck out of each 
bushel is referred to in Robert Greene’s James 
the Fourth: 

“Slipper: Why, sir, your father was a 
miller that could shift for a pecke of grist in 
a bushell, and you a faire-spoken gentleman 
that can get more land by a lye then an honest 
man by his readie money.” 

The rime of the last stanza occurs in a 
slightly similar death-bed scene in Pope.® 


“T give and I devise (old Euclio said, 

And sigh’d) my lands and tenements to Ned.” 
“Your money, Sir;” “ My money, Sir, what all? 
Why,—if I must—(then wept) I give it Paul.” 


Although this may easily be mere coincidence 
resulting from an obvious and easy rime, there 
is a possibility that Pope found the rime all 
the more convenient to his hand because he 
knew the song of the miller and his sons. 


Carrie A. HARPER. 
Mt. Holyoke College. 


VARIATION IN THE OLD HIGH GER- 
MAN POST-OTFRIDIAN POEMS 


I.. CHRISTUS UND DIE SAMARITERIN 


Miillenhoff’s theory that this fragment (even 
in an older form) was known to Otfrid and that 
it to a certain extent influenced him in his 
treatment of the same subject, has been con- 
vincingly refuted by Steinmeyer, Erdmann 
and Braune. Otfrid himself nowhere mentions 
any specific German poetry which might have 
served him as a model, but rather poses as a 
pioneer in his preface to Liutbert and in his 


5 Pre-Shaksperian Drama, ed. Manly, II, p. 357. 
* Pope, Moral Essays, Epistle I, ll. 256-259. 
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metrical introduction. Beside the proof of the 
later origin of at least the existing version 
which is furnished by the weakened final sylla- 
bles and by the handwriting of the manuscript, 
the variation in the fragment shows unmis- 
takable traces of Otfrid’s influence. As I have 
attempted to show in another place (Beitr. 38, 
47, ff.), Otfrid’s development in style may be 
followed with considerable accuracy through a 
comparison of his use of variation in the sev- 
eral books. The styles of variation, for ex- 
ample, in I, 1 and I, 2 are so totally different 
as to leave no doubt as to which is the work 
of the experienced and which the work of the 
inexperienced author. In the same way it is 
possible to recognise in the author of the frag- 
ment the unskilled worker, who has however 
felt it his duty to follow the master’s (Otfrid’s) 
example. 

The examples of variation in the fragment 
occur as follows: 

(1) Lines 3, 5, quena—uuip. (2) LI. 5, 7%, 
sih ketrencan—thir geba trinkan. (3) LI. 9b, 
10, Uuip, obe thi uuissis, wuielih gotes gift ist, 
unte den ercantis mit themo do késétis. (4) 
Ll. 2, 12, brunnon—buzza. (5) Ll. 16, 17, 
brunnan—uuazzer. (6) Ll. 16, 17, tranc— 
nuzzun. (7) Lil. 19b, 20, then lazit der durst 
sin: iz sprangét imo’n pruston in éuudn mit 
luston. (8) LI. 23, 24, uuirt—commen. (9) 
L. 25, Uueiz ih daz di uuar segist, daz di com- 
men ne hebist. (10) Ll. 29, 30, for uns ér 
giborana betétén hiar in berega, Unser altmaga 
suohtén hia genada. 

Examination shows that six examples (1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 8) are mere variations of word or phrase 
—the simplest kind of variation. First thought 
might point to the conclusion that this style 
resembles the old epic variation and is hence 
a sign of early origin. Closer examination, 
however, proves that in no single instance do 
we have the typical asyndetic juxtaposition of 
epic variation—the hammer-like repetition so 
characteristic of Beowulf and Hildebrand. 
There is not a single instance of variation in 
the Christus fragment which shows even the 
faintest trace of epic influence. The reason for 
repetition is here quite another—namely the 
existence of identical or kindred word or phrase 
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pairs in the Latin source (1. mulier, mulier; 
2. bibere, bibere; 4. fons, puteus; 8. vir, vir). 
Only in 5 and 6 is the variation independent 
of the source and in both cases it is doubtless 
dictated by metric and stylistic reasons. Such 
variations as those just given are typically 
Otfridian and point unmistakably to his in- 
fluence on the author of the fragment. Equally 
true to the same model are the longer varia- 
tions 3, 7 and 9, being mere translations of 
the source, made with typical monastic fidelity. 
Number 10, however, is an independent attempt 
at variation, although the similarity of phras- 
ing to Otfrid 11, 14, 57-58 renders it probable 
that the monk of Weissenburg was here also 
carefully studied. 

From the above analysis it becomes apparent 
that the fragment is not an inheritance from 
an early period of Old High German, since the 
technique of its variation bears no resemblance 
to that of the epic period, as is for instance 
the case with the earlier work of Otfrid him- 
self (cf. I, 2). This fact and its stylistic simi- 
larity with the greater work, give further con- 
firmation to the reasons already advanced for 
regarding the fragment as the attempt of a 
successor and imitator of Otfrid. 


P. R. Kowse. 
Buchtel College. 


Geoffrey Chaucer, by Em1te Lecovuis. Trans- 
lated by L. Lattavorx. London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, 1913. xxxvi + 220 pp. 


Mr. Lailavoix has placed English students 
and lovers of Chaucer under lasting obligations 
by this translation’? of Professor Legouis’ de- 
lightful book. The author himself has long 
been favorably known as scholar and critic in 
this country and England through his valu- 
able studies on the life and poetry of William 
Wordsworth. While there is perhaps nothing 
especially new and original in the book before 


1The work of translation has been well done. On 
p. 64, 1. 6, ‘dissyllabic’ is an evident slip for deca- 
syllabic. Otherwise I have noticed almost no errors 


or misprints. 
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us for the serious student of Chaucer, and 
while the very nature and plan of the work 
required the author to exclude from its pages 
the usual ‘scholarly’ apparatus of numerous 
references to the whole field of critical litera- 


ture, it is nevertheless an excellent manual for . 


the general reader and casual student who wish 
to have an attractive guide to assist them to a 
sufficient knowledge and a genuine apprecia- 
tion of Chaucer’s poetry. Moreover, it is up 
to date in every fespect, and M. Legouis shows 
time and again that he is familiar with all that 
has been written about Chaucer by all the best 
students of the last twenty-five years. And 
while he generally accepts the conclusions of 
such special students as Sypherd, Young, 
Lowes, Emerson, Brown, Kittredge and others 
about the date, origin, etce., of the poems of 
Chaucer, he does not hesitate to disagree, occa- 
sionally, with any one or all of them. In such 
cases he always sets forth his own opinion 
modestly, but firmly and in a graceful and con- 
vincing manner. 

The book is made up of a Preface of some 
thirty-five pages by the translator, six chapters 
of text, a Conclusion of four pages, an Appen- 
dix containing several specimens of M. Louis’ 
French verse translations of Chaucer’s poems, 
and an Index. The frontispiece is an excellent 
reproduction of “Geoffrey Chaucer, from the 
Occleve Ms., from a copy in the possession of 
Mr. John Munro.” The book is well printed, 
but poorly bound. It is a pity that the publish- 
ers did not exert themselves a little more in 
binding up a book that is sure to become a 
popular handbook for Chaucer students. 

Mr. Lailavoix’s Preface is a valuable addi- 
tion to the work. It is written in a fine, flex- 
ible, flowing style, such as only a native French- 
man with Mr. Lailavoix’s mastery of the Eng- 
lish language and literature could write. 
Striking Gallicisms both here and in the text 
are of rare occurrence. But the special inter- 
est of the Preface lies in the succinct and com- 
prehensive account it contains of Chaucer in 
France. This is the first and only attempt, 
with which the present writer is acquainted, at 
a historical survey, in English, of the slow but 
persistent growth of what may be called a genu- 
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ine Chaucer cult, as it existed among French 
scholars of the nineteenth century. Mr. Laila- 
voix, to be sure, gives credit for the facts he 
presents to the not yet accessible Five Hundred 
Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion of 
Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. He shows, how- 
ever, in his use of the facts his own familiarity 
with Chaucer studies in both English and 
French literature——though one wonders why he 
did not utilize the wealth of bibliographical 
materials so carefully collected by Miss F‘eanor 
P. Hammond in her Chaucer: A Bibliograpk- 
ical Manual (Macmillan, 1908), nor even refex 
to this well-known book. 

Chaucer the man, according to Mr. Laila- 
voix (p. vi), “ was no doubt known of a few in 
France, such as Machaut and Deschamps” in 
the latter years of the fourteenth century. 
“But Chaucer, the poet, was not looked upon 
as a master of verse, as a creator, from whose 
works anything could be learnt.” The “one 
solitary instance of a Frenchman (in the fif- 
teenth century) who was well acquainted with 
Chaucer and counted the Canterbury Tales 
amongst his favourite books,” “was Jean d’Or- 
léans, Comte d’Angouléme, brother to Charles 
d’Orléans, the ‘ courtly maker.’” He was kept 
in an English prison for thirty-three years 
(1412 to 1445) by the Clarence family, and it 
was probably through one of his gaolers, “ Wil- 
liam Pole, Earl of Suffolk,” or his own brother 
Charles that he became acquainted with the 
Canterbury Tales. But almost no references 
are found to Chaucer or his works in French 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. There is a very brief record of “ Geof- 
froy Chaucer, called the English Homer on ac- 
count of his fine Verse” in Louis Moréri’s 
Grand Dictionnaire Historique (1674), at 
which the readers “ must have experienced no 
little surprise” (p. x). And Mr. Lailavoix 
does not think the French interest in Chaucer 
during the eighteenth century was so much due 
to the Protestant journals printed at the 
Hague—a view generally held—as to the pub- 
lication by a Swiss, Béat de Muralt, of his 
Lettres sur les Anglais et les Francais in the 
year 1725. “They came upon the French like 
a thunderbolt, and incensed their national 
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pride to an incredible degree by the assertion 
they contained, that English literature was su- 
perior to French literature, and English char- 
acter and intellect correspondingly finer” (p. 
xvi). 

Voltaire in his Lettres Philosophiques ou 
Lettres Anglaises (1734) and the Abbé Prévost 
through his journal Le Pour et Contre make a 
few incidental references to Chaucer. But it 
was by means of “the dissertations of Yart, 
Trochereau, and Chauffepié” that the French 
public in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury became familiar with the name of the 
great English poet. The first of these signifi- 
cant contributions was the Idée de la Poésie 
Anglotse, ou Traduction des meilleurs Poétes 
Anglois, qui n’ont point encore paru dans notre 
Langue (1749) by the Abbé Yart. It is a 
“sort of miscellany containing poems by Phil- 
ips, Swift, and Pope,” and translations of 
several English critical appreciations. “The 
seventh volume contains a ‘ Discourse on Tales,’ 
a ‘Life of Chaucer,’ and a translation of Dry- 
den’s ‘ Palamon and Arcite.’” In his personal 
appreciation of the Canterbury Tales the Abbé 
says, among other things: “ What is really 
original in Chaucer is the diversity of the 
characters who relate the tales, . . . he 
painted from nature their characters, their 
dress, their virtues, and vices, but nevertheless 
his portraits are so strange, so peculiar, his 
characters so unpleasant and indecent, his satire 
so cruel and profane that, despite the artistic 
concern which guided me in my translation, 
I cannot hope to have made them bearable.” 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
Chaucer had “gained a sure foothold in 
France,” as is shown by the fact that his name 
began to appear in dictionaries and encyclo- 
paedias. But it was in the nineteenth century 
for the first time, especially between the years 
1830 and 1900, that a really conscientious in- 
vestigation of England’s literary history was 
undertaken by numerous French scholars. “I 
counted between those dates,” says Lailavoix, 
“no less than forty books, articles, or notices 
dealing with Chaucer. They are not 
all of equal value, of course, but it must be 
admitted that this is a remarkable achieve- 
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ment.” He then gives the titles of and he com- 
ments on several of the most important books 
on Chaucer that were published in France 
during the nineteenth century. 

The titles of the several chapters of M. Le- 
gouis’ work are as follows: Chap. I, The 
Poet’s Biography; Chap. II, The Making of 
Chaucer as a Poet; Chap. III, The Allegorical 
Poems; Chap. IV, Chaucer and Italy; Chap. 
V, The Canterbury Tales: Sources and Com- 
position; Chap. VI, The Canterbury Tales: a 
Literary Study. It would be interesting to take 
up these chapters separately and try to show by 
specific references and quotations the real char- 
acter and quality of the work. But limited 
space and time force me to forego the task of 
doing this. I can, however, assure every stu- 
dent who enjoys reading good criticism and 
who wishes to obtain a fair, impartial, excel- 
lent picture of the poet, his works and times,— 
and all in comparatively few pages—that Le- 
gouis’ book is one of the best ever printed on 
the subject. 

The carping critic and the serious student 
of Chaucerian manuscript readings and of re- 
mote medieval sources of Chaucer’s poems 
would doubtless be able to find occasional errors 
and omissions in Professor Legouis’ work. But 
he did not write his book for such people,—he 
aimed at a very different and much larger 
public. He has placed before the reader all the 
facts of the poet’s life in their proper relation 
to contemporary history. His criticism ofthe 
various poems is throughout broad, fair, sane 
and discriminating, sometimes enthusiastic, 
and always written in a beautiful and graceful 


style. 
W. H. 


Western Reserve University. 


An Introduction to the French Classical 
Drama, by Evzanor F. Jourpatn. Oxford 
University Press, 1912. 208 pp. 


This book may be used with profit by high- 
school and college students of French Classical 
tragedy. Its author has read Corneille and 
Racine with sympathy and understanding, 
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profiting in her treatment of them by an in- 
telligent use of Lanson, Bergson, Paul Janet, 
Butcher, and other modern writers. She has 
put her results in a style that is usually clear 
and interesting, and has avoided entangling 
her readers in cumbersome details of biogra- 
phies and plots. It is unfortunate that she has 
added her hurried chapters on Moliére, which 
show numerous errors in fact and idea. Spe- 
cial students of the period will find in the 
book little that is new. They will note both 
lack of acquaintance with minor Seventeenth 
Century dramatists and a tendency to put too 
much faith in critics of doubtful authority. 
But, if the volume is used with care, it will, I 
believe, be helpful in presenting to a class the 
essential values of French tragedy. 

An introductory chapter characterizes the 
various types of dramatic writing found in 
Seventeenth-Century France and gives reasons 
for the peculiarities of the Classical type of 
drama. The chapters on Corneille point out 
clearly his originality and versatility, his im- 
portance in establishing a tragedy of ideas, 
based on a Christian conception of the uni- 
verse and a firm confidence in the human will. 
His independent attitude towards Aristotle, 
which critics have so frequently misunderstood, 
and the qualities in which he resembles the 
Spanish dramatists, are especially emphasized. 
The study of Racine discusses his treatment of 
passion and its consequences, his insistence 
upon the inner struggle, and the importance 
he assigns to time and place in his lines, where, 
as with Shakespeare, the real scenery is found. 
The author concludes with a fine defense of 
Racine as the poetical dramatist par excellence 
who never forgets his dramatic business for 
lyric or philosophic flights that have little to 
do with the matter at hand. 

In spite of much that is excellent, the fol- 
lowing slips occur: 

P. 12; the definition of the tragi-comedy is 
unsatisfactory, for it would exclude such regu- 
lar pieces as Du Ryer’s Nitocris and include 
plays with an unhappy ending.—P. 13; “ The 
women on the Cornelian stage are 
never moved only by personal considerations.” 
This statement is not true of Camille.—P. 21; 
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“The audience in a French theatre was chiefly 
composed of learned and literary people;” an 
observation true only of Sixteenth-Century 
Classical tragedy and of plays given later at 
court.—P. 27; “The earliest known produc- 


.tions in prose on the stage were the comedies 


of Moliére.” The preface to Scudéry’s Aziane, 
published in 1644, mentions the success on the 
stage of three or four prose plays. Aziane 
itself, Du Ryer’s Bérénice, and the dramas of 
Puget de la Serre were all in prose and pre- 
cede Moliére’s comedies.—P. 29; “ Racine was 
the first playwright to insist on the actors 
using natural inflexions instead of a stilted 
manner of voice production.” This is said in 
spite of a reference to the Impromptu de 
Versailles, yet the latter play and especially 
the ninth scene of the Précieuses ridicules show 
clearly enough that Moliére trained his troupe 
to recite “comme lon parle” long before 
Racine.—P. 33; the stage was “ comparatively 
unencumbered by scenery except in the case 
of the comedies of Moliére.” A study of Mahe- 
lot’s Mémoire would have made the author con- 
fine this statement to Classical tragedy and 
prevented her implication that Moliére’s come- 
dies required more scenery than his contempo- 
raries’.—P. 37; the Cid is referred to as “ high 
comedy,” though it is treated elsewhere as 
tragedy.—P. 45; the Menteur (1647) is called 
the first comedy of manners, although the 
Veuve, much earlier in date, is designated as 
a comedy of manners on page 36. If the last 
statement is withdrawn and the title withheld 
from Corneille’s early comedies, priority in the 
genre should be assigned to the Visionnaires of 
Desmarets rather than to the Menteur.—P. 90; 
“The dispute over Le Cid was the occasion on 
which the unities appeared as rules of art.” 
This is ambiguous. The dispute over the Cid 
was not the first time the three unities were 
mentioned and dramatists continued to violate 
them after this occasion. 

The chapters on Moliére are unsatisfactory. 
Evidently far less at home here than with the 
writers of tragedy, the author stumbles into 
the mistake of saying something, however little, 
about each of Moliére’s plays, with the result 
that, in the limited space she allows herself, 
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she gives a confused idea of most of the plays 
and says little that is important about any of 
them. P. 98; “ Moliére’s connexion with the 
French stage lasted from 1645, when he be- 
came an actor.” He founded the Illustre 
Théatre in 1643.—P. 99; his theatrical ven- 
ture “was unsuccessful in Paris, and Moliére 
therefore went to Lyon in 1653. Here he pre- 
sented L’Etourdi, and at Béziers Dépit amou- 
reux. In 1658 he moved to Rouen.” From 
these sentences a student would receive an in- 
correct idea of Moliére’s years of wandering 
through the provinces.—P. 106; “In L’Ecole 
des Maris he [Sganarelle] is the guardian of 
Agnés.” The name of Sganarelle’s ward is Isa- 
belle—Pp. 98-116; the emphasis put upon the 
Italian farces leads one to undervalue the im- 
portant influence upon Moliére of French farce 
and Spanish and Latin comedy.—P. 117; in 
her criticism of the Ecole des Maris, to which 
she gives more space than to the Femmes 
savantes, the author declares that Moliére 
“may have owed something—certainly not 
much—to earlier writers.” She is evidently 
ignorant of the fact that the plot is taken 
almost entirely from Mendoza’s El marido hace 
mujer..—P. 133; “Prose is freely used in a 
good many of Moliére’s plays. Les Femmes 
Savantes is the only serious exception.” Substi- 
tute Tartuffe and Amphitryon.—Pp. 132-133 ; 
“Moliére may be regarded as one of Larivey’s 
disciples.” The remark gives a false impres- 
sion. It is quoted from Sidney Lee, who is 
not an authority in the French field. 


H. CarrIneton LANCASTER. 


Amherst College. 


Even without a knowledge of Martinenche’s Mo- 
liére et le théatre espagnol, she could have derived 
this information from Rigal’s Moliére, I, 141. Per- 
haps she was led into error by Mathews, who makes 
the same mistake in his Moliére, p. 93. 
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Dantis Alagherti Operum Latinorum Concor- 
dantie. Curante Societate Dantea que est 
Cantabrigie in Nova Anglia, ediderunt 
Epuarpus Ranp et ERNESTUS 
WILKINS, quos adjuvit ALANUS 
CAMPBELL WHITE. Oxonii, e Prelo Claren- 
doniano, 1912. 8vo., viii + 578 pp. 


Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca. 
Compilata da KrnNETH McKenziz. Ox- 
ford, nella Stamperia dell’ Universita; New 
Haven, nella Stamperia dell’ Universita 
Yale, 1912. 8vo., xvi + 520 pp. 


‘It requireth not so much learning as dili- 
gence’ was remarked of concordance-making 
more than three hundred years ago; ‘ é doverosa 
pii dell’ originalita la perfetta diligenza, 
writes Professor McKenzie. Diligence is, of 
course, indispensable; in preparing the con- 
cordances before us sound learning was quite as 
necessary ; withal the task requires no little im- 
agination—imagination guided by much scho- 
larly experience, and constantly prefiguring to 
the editor the many various uses which scholars 
and readers will make of the book. The concor- 
dances to Petrarch and to the Latin works of 
Dante are excellent illustrations of such dili- 
gence, learning, and imagination. As far as I 
have tested them no instance is overlooked, and 
the contexts are chosen with proper economy 
and regard for the meaning of the word which 
they illustrate. 

One who has never set his hand to the mak- 
ing of a concordance will not realize from how 
many different plans and methods of such work 
the compiler has to choose. In these cases the 
compilers fortunately had a good model in Pro- 
fessor Sheldon’s concordance to the minor Ital- 
ian works of Dante, and they have closely fol- 
lowed his plan. It is one feature of this plan 
entirely to omit only a very few words, and 
those the words of least significance; but for 
many minor words only the more important 
instances are quoted, the rest being listed by 
mere citation, often with a brief parenthetical 
indication of context. This imposes upon the 
compilers a heavy task of more or less arbitrary 
selection, and it can hardly be expected that all 
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readers will agree with their decision to 
quote this or merely to cite that. Why should 
all instances of bene and hic (adv.) be quoted, 
while many instances of video and most of scio 
are merely cited? But the parenthetical illus- 
trations of video and scio are so extensive as to 
raise doubt whether it would not have been as 
well to give a complete list of quotations in- 
stead. Similarly in the Petrarch the instances 
of sapere are heaped together in a solid mass of 
citation, though the parenthetical illustrations 
often amount to quotation, and might better 
have been arranged as a complete list of quo- 
tations of the word. The same is true of so 
important a word as solo, while vedere presents 
a mere list of inflected forms and references to 
the text; at the same time bene and ivi are 
honored with complete and long lists of full 
quotations. 

The second most characteristic feature of this 
plan is the grouping of all various inflected 
forms of a word under one head-form—of verbs 
under the present infinitive or first person sin- 
gular present indicative; of nouns and adjec- 
tives under the form of the singular (masculine 
of adjectives). This method has obvious ad- 
vantages in recording a highly inflected lan- 
guage. As Professor McKenzie points out,’ in 
the Fay concordance to the Divine Comedy 
some one hundred instances of wscire are re- 
corded, at a great disadvantage, under thirty- 
three headings. The editors have wisely re- 
jected this method. Especially would it be 
inappropriate to concordances such as these 
which contain not much above 30,000 quota- 
tions. Our experience has shown, however, that 
in English concordances, where inflection is 
more simple and regular, particularly in con- 
cordances to texts as voluminous as the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Wordsworth, the separate list- 
ing of each form, with proper use of cross- 
references, is more convenient. 


* Means and End in Making a Concordance, Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co. This article contains much inter- 
esting matter on the history of concordances. With 
it should be mentioned two others: Methods in 


making a Coneordance, by Ernest H. Wilkins; and 
The Latin Concordance of Dante, by Edward K. 
Rand; both appeared in the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Report of the Dante Society. 
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The Dante Concordance is based upon the 
text of Dr. Moore’s third edition of the poet’s 
works (Oxford, 1904), but important variants 
have been recorded. It includes not merely the 
Latin works, but all Latin words and quota- 
tions in the other works of Dante, and, indeed, 
all words not included in the two other Dante 
concordances. It thus completes the index of 
Dante’s language. 

Professor McKenzie has adopted for the Can- 
zoniere the Salvo-Cozzo text (Florence, 1904) 
and for the Trionfi that of Appel (Halle, 1901). 
He has recorded the variants, and provided 
double references and a comparative table of 
numeration which make the concordance useful 
with any edition. Considering the nature of 
the poetry indexed, the pronoun io seems quite 
significant enough to warrant a full, if exten- 
sive, list of quotations. It is, however, omitted. 
A list of all similes under che and come would 
surely have been illuminating. 

Perfect consistency is perhaps unattainable 
in works of this kind. We find benedictus not 
under benedicere, but apart, while dilectus is 
under diligere. Benedetto and morto are listed 
under benedicere and morire, fisso, misto are 
listed apart, and colto is under both cogliere 
and colto. But the participial adjective is not 
always easily distinguished, and such trifling 
irregularities do not in the least impair the ex- 
cellence of these concordances. They are men- 
tioned only because greater ones are not to be 
found. 

What exquisite reason, one may ask, requires 
that the Preface and all editorial accoutrement, 
even the title-page, of a concordance to the 
Latin works of an Italian, compiled by Ameri- 
can scholars, and published in England, should, 
to the last syllable, be written in Latin? 

Concordances excellent as these never show 
how great patience, labor, learning, skill, and 
discrimination have entered into the making of 
them. In this respect the task is a thankless 
one; but the compilers have done a substantial 
and permanent service to the memory of Pe- 
trarch and Dante, which will be more and more 
valued by those who appreciate these poets, and 
who study them or any subjects related to them. 


Cuartes G. Osaoon. 
Princeton University. 
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Fritz Stricu, Schiller, Sein Leben und sein 
Werk. (Schillers Simtliche Werke, Band 
13.) Leipzig: Tempel Verlag, 1912. 8vo., 
pp. 481. 


This book gives the story of Schiller’s life 
and work in simple chronological development, 
without excessive massing of the material. One 
regrets, sometimes, that the story runs along so 
much like improvisation, that organic articula- 
tion is not more strikingly visible, and that 
variety is not given to the tale by a more con- 
trasting play of light and shade. Nevertheless 
a distinct unity of impression is left by the 
book, and one recognises, throughout, an or- 
ganising principle which has determined 
Strich’s handling of Schiller’s life and work 
in every part and as a whole, and which has 
given a unity to the manifoldness of biograph- 
ical and literary detail quite different from 
mere biographical unity. The organising and 
unifying principle by which he has attained this 
result he found in Schiller’s ‘experience’ or 
Erlebnis, that is, in Schiller’s characteristic re- 
action upon the material of life and the fact 
of living. 

It is this recognition of the close connection 
between a poet’s fundamental rhythm of ‘ ex- 
perience’ and his work, leading as it does to 
a careful formulation of the ‘ experience,’ 
which makes all criticism vital, and it marks 
a tendency in recent scholarly writing. More- 
over, this looking at a man’s entire life sub 
specie ‘individualitatis’ is closely related to 
the modern movement which demands that a 
poet’s productions be interpreted by bringing 
to bear upon them his conscious philosophical 
thought and theory. In this conception of 
criticism Strich is in harmony with writers like 
Dilthey, Witkop, and Petsch. 

In his Introduction, and again and again at 
important points throughout the book, Strich 
formulates Schiller’s fundamental ‘ experience.’ 
In the first place he recalls the fact that on the 
one hand Schiller felt strongly the compulsion 
of the sense-life, but that on the other hand 
he was moved even more strongly by the desire 
to control the material thus given by the senses. 
Hence he defines Schiller’s ‘ experience’ as an 
overwhelming consciousness of the dualism of 
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life; a consciousness permeated, however, by a 
mastering desire to rise out of the dualism 
into a higher monistic experience in which the 
two opposing forces of matter and form—of 
natural ‘life’ and the ‘ideal’—should be re- 
conciled and harmonised : an experience, indeed, 
in which man’s entire humanity, his sense-im- 
pulse as well as his form-impulse, should be 
allowed free and joyful play. The ideal of free- 
dom from natural necessity which philosophy 
is bound to posit thus being Schiller’s constant 
ideal, his poetic work is seen to be the expres- 
sion of the various stages in the evolution of 
his conception of freedom: the poet of political 
and social freedom becoming at last the apostle 
of moral-aesthetic freedom. 

Strich shows how this personal experience 
of dualism, and the later attainment of freedom 
and harmony broadens out in Schiller’s experi- 
ence of it into a typical, universal human ex- 
perience; how it becomes the symbol of man’s 
progress from unity and the unconscious har- 
mony of nature in which he lived at the begin- 
ning of individual and race development, 
through consciousness of dualism, on to new 
unity and harmony attained by aesthetic super- 
man at the goal of historic evolution. 

This formulation of Schiller’s philosophic 
conceptions is by no means new, but the way in 
which Strich constantly and consistently brings 
the formula to bear upon all the facts of Schil- 
ler’s life and writing is unique, and is unusually 
illuminating and suggestive. 

Thus Strich points out, in the first place, 
that tragedy with its theme of conflict is the 
form of expression demanded inevitably by 
Schiller’s antithetical ‘experience’; that the 
themes of his dramas all represent phases of the 
struggle between natural necessity and spiritual 
freedom; and that his selection of characters 
from history is due to their value as giving 
illustrations of this struggle. He likewise 
calls attention to the fact that the antithetical 
rhythm of Schiller’s ‘experience’ is reflected 
even in the details of scene-structure and versi- 
fication. 

Strich gives a good analysis of the difference 
between Schiller’s theory of life before and 
after his study of Kant, yet he shows that there 
is no radical break between the two periods. 


| 
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In both periods Schiller dreamed of a new man 
and a new golden age, and in both he sought 
to reconcile the ‘ideal’ and ‘life.’ Strich’s 
discussions of Die Rauber as the first of the 
poet’s embodiments of this universal human 
struggle is excellent. 

The chapter on the philosophical essays is 
very complete ; and the results of the philosoph- 
ical period for Schiller’s poetic work and theory 
are well summarised. Very good is the dis- 
cussion of Die Gdétter Griechenlands as the 
first, and of Das Ideal und das Leben as the 
“ crown ” of the philosophic lyrics; the remarks 
on Das Lied von der Glocke are also interesting 
and suggestive. The analyses of the rhythmic 
structure of Schiller’s work are careful, and 
particularly noteworthy for the way in which 
Strich relates the rhythmic form to the rhythm 
of Schiller’s ‘ experience.’ 

When interpreting the dramas written after 
the philosophical period, Strich keeps in mind 
constantly Schiller’s philosophical ideas. Es- 
pecially good is the discussion of Wallenstein, 
the drama which was written when Schiller’s 
mind and mood were still deeply occupied with 
his convictions concerning the “sublime,” the 
“realist,” the “idealist,” and the “ beautiful 
soul.” Particularly interesting, finally, is the 
explanation of the theme and the “ romanti- 
cism” in Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Strich 
says that the development of Johanna from 
harmony and nature “at the beginning,” 
through dualism, to harmony and nature “ at 
the end,” is the most complete symbol given by 
Schiller of his scheme of human evolution, and 
that it is at the same time the most complete 
and personal expression given by him of his 
own development. 

Inasmuch as this biography was written for 
the general reader, it does not aim to give new 
facts; and although much of the material, es- 
pecially that taken from letters, is largely given 
in Schiller’s own phrasing, the text is not bur- 
dened with constant references. Nevertheless 
the book is scholarly and based on independent 
use of the sources. It is undoubtedly a valu- 
able addition to the array of works on Schiller. 


LovuIsE MALLINCKRODT KUEFFNER. 


Vassar College. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SpenseEr’s Astrophel 


_ To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—Professor W. P. Mustard, in the sec- 
tion devoted to Bion’s Adonis in his long paper, 
“Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets” 
(American Journal of Philology, vol. 30, pp. 
245-283), does not refer at all to Spenser’s 
Astrophel. That Spenser, however, was in- 
debted in this poem to Bion’s Lament for 
Adonis is sufficiently known, but I believe that 
neither the character of this indebtedness nor 
its extent have ever been indicated exactly. 
Perhaps in view of this it may be interesting, 
or even useful, to note the resemblances be- 
tween the two poems. In my quotations from 
Bion I have, for greater convenience, used 
the translation made by Lang, indicating, how- 
ever, the line numbers of the Greek text in 
parentheses. 

When Spenser says of Astrophel’s hunting 
expedition (ll. 89-90) : 


“ What need perill to be sought abroad, 
Since round about us it doth make aboad?” 


is he not echoing Cypris’ ery (ll. 60-61) : 


“ For why, ah overbold, didst thou follow the 
chase, and being so fair, why wert thou thus 
overhardy to fight with beasts? ” 

A little further on, where Astrophel is fight- 
ing his unnamed ‘ salvage pray,’ it appears as 
if it were almost by inadvertence that Spenser 
makes one of his two principal weapons a 
‘sharp borespear.’ It shows, however, which 
way his thought was tending. In closely fol- 
lowing stanzas we read how ‘a cruell beast’ 
(il. 118-124), 


“ With fell tooth accustomed to blood, 
Launched his thigh with so mischievous might, 
That it both bone and muscles ryved quight. 


“So deadly was the dint and deep the wound, 
And so huge streames of blood thereout did flow, 
That he endured not the direfull stound, 
But on the cold dear earth himselfe did throw.” 
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And thus Bion tells us about the death of 
Adonis (ll. 7-10, and 1. 16): 


“ Low on the hills is lying the lovely Adonis, 
and his thigh with the boar’s tusk, his white 
thigh with the boar’s tusk is wounded. . . . 
His dark blood drips down his skin of snow, 
beneath his brows his eyes wax heavy and dim. 
. . . A cruel, cruel wound on his thigh hath 
Adonis.” 

We now pass on to two very striking resem- 
blances. In Spenser’s poem the wounded As- 
trophel is borne into the presence of Stella, 
and (ll. 151-168), 


“ She, when she saw her love in such a plight, 
With crudled blood and filthie gore deformed, 
That wont to be with flowers and gyrlonds dight, 
And her deare favours dearly well adorned, 
Her face, the fairest face that eye mote see, 
She likewise did deforme like him to bee. 


“ Her yellow locks, that shone so bright and long, 
As sunny beames in fairest somers day, 
She fiersly tore, and with outragious wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away, 
And her faire brest, the threasury of joy, 
She spoyld thereof, and filled with annoy. 


“His palled face, impictured with death, 
She bathed oft with tears and dried oft: 
And with sweet kisses suckt the wasting breath 
Out of his lips like lillies pale and soft: 
And oft she cald to him, who answerd nought, 
But onely by his lookes did tell his thought.” 


With lines 151 to 154 and 163 to 168 of this 
quotation compare the following from the 
Adonis (ll. 40-49) : 


“ When she saw, when she marked the un- 
staunched wound of Adonis, when she saw the 
bright red blood about his languid thigh, she 
cast her arms abroad and moaned, ‘ Abide with 
me, Adonis, hapless Adonis abide, that this last 
time of all I may possess thee, that I may cast 
myself about thee, and lips with lips may 
mingle. Awake Adonis, for a little while, and 
kiss me yet again, the latest kiss! Nay kiss 
me but a moment, but the lifetime of a kiss, till 
from thine inmost soul into my lips, into my 
heart, thy life-breath ebb, and till I drain thy 
sweet love-philtre, and drink down all thy 
love.’ ” 


And with lines 155 to 162 of my quotation com- 
pare this from the Adonis (ll. 29-31) : 
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“ She hath lost her lovely lord, with him she 
hath lost her sacred beauty. Fair was the form 
of Cypris, while Adonis was living, but her 
beauty has died with Adonis! ” 


Two more similarities may be noted. It will 
be remembered that Cypris laments her in- 
ability to die and so follow Adonis to Hades 
(ll. 52-53) : 


“ While wretched I yet live, being a goddess, 
and may not follow thee! ” 


Stella, however, is not involved in this diffi- 
culty, and hence Spenser makes her cement 
her bond with Astrophel by dying immediately 
upon his death (Il. 173-180). It will be re- 
called, too, that in Bion the tears of Cypris 
and the blood of Adonis are turned into flowers 
on touching the ground (ll. 64-66) : 


“A tear the Paphian sheds for each blood- 
drop of Adonis, and tears and blood on the 
earth are turned to flowers. The blood brings 
forth the rose, the tears, the wind-flower.” 


Spenser does not follow Bion in this particular, 
but in his poem the all-pitying gods do turn 
the dead bodies of Astrophel and Stella into 
a mysterious flower which has never been satis- 
factorily identified (ll. 181-192). 

The similarities here mentioned are obvious 
enough, but it will be seen that they are by no 
means close parallels, that they are rather what 
we call ‘general resemblances.’ On this ac- 
count they might tend to lose some of their 
force were it not for the fact that one scarcely 
can help seeing how Spenser has, almost liter- 
ally, dragged certain of these passages into 
the poem. We know that as a matter of fact 
Stella was not faithful to Sidney, that she 
did not noticeably bewail his death, that she 
certainly did not destroy her beauty for his 
sake, and that she managed to live with ap- 
parent comfort for a number of years after his 
death. These elements of fiction introduced 
by Spenser do but add forcibly to an air of 
unreality that pervades the whole poem; and 
they add weight to the suggestion that this 
was a piece of work which Spenser very prob- 
ably found difficult of accomplishment. An 
elegy had to be written, for some reason the 
quality of inspiration could not be summoned 
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at the moment, and perhaps it was from a lack 
of material with which to round out an ade- 
quate poem that Spenser had recourse to bor- 
rowings more strikingly inappropriate then 
than now. Such an explanation goes far to- 


wards accounting for the forced, conventional - 


tone evident all through Astrophel. 


Rospert SHAFER. 
Princeton University. 


THE y-i OF employons-emploie, paye-paie 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs:—I notice, in the reviews of Romance 
language text-books appearing latterly in Mod- 
ern Language Notes, a much to be approved 
tendency towards constructive criticism. This 
advert, in the field in question, of what might 
be called “educational research” must meet 
with the ayrvval of sll who read for specific 
information and not for air-drawn generalities. 
Mr. Spiers’ short review, in the April issue, of 
Mr. Snow’s Fundamentals of French Grammar 
is an example of how this method can be ap- 
plied even in the case of short notices. Specific 
in his references, constructive in his criticism, 
he makes it profitable perhaps to take issue with 
him in case you disagree. 

One of the criticisms he makes in his review 
is concerned with the terminology used by Mr. 
Snow in his treatment of verbs like employer 
and payer. “The appearance,” he says, “ now 
of y, now of ¢ in the various form of croire, 
employer, asseotr, etc., Mr. Snow explains un- 
der the heading of ‘Orthographic Conventions.’ 

This can hardly be an ‘ orthographic’ 
convention, since Mr. Snow’s own phonetic 
transcription shows a different pronunciation 
for y and ¢ in employons and emploient. More 
than this, it is well to remember that where two 
spellings are allowed, e. g., paye and pate, two 
pronunciations certainly exist in modern speech 
(however close the connection, if any, may be 
between the written and the spoken forms).” 

A question of pedagogical method is here in- 
volved. It is true that in the case of paye and 
paie two pronunciations exist. According to 
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Michaelis and Passy’s Dictionnaire phonétique 
(p. 315, A, 2 and 4), there are even three pro- 
nunciations of the word. The point at issue, 
however, is whether or not the two or three 
pronunciations are all symbolized by either of 
the two spellings; and this I believe to be the 
case. But even if the two or three pronuncia- 
tions are not all symbolized by either of the 
two spellings, in order to be pedagogically sound 
the writer of an elementary grammar must 
make his choice and state his rule accordingly. 
Now it so happens that the pronunciation of 
paye or paie with a final y-sound (y of yeux) 
may be regarded as the normal one. This may 
also be said of the pronunciation of emploient.* 
In this normal pronunciation, therefore, it mat- 
ters not whether the letter in the class of words 
here concerned be a y or an t (employons or 
emploient; paye or paie) the pronunciation re- 
mains the same; and hence the use of the term 
“orthographic” is not only justified by the 
facts, but is made pedagogically imperative. 
Mr. Snow, however, has chosen, partly per- 
haps for pedagogical reasons (note the greater 
ease of utterance), the pronunciation of em- 
ploient and payent in which the final y-sound 
is not heard. And here he may be said to be 
inconsistent. But the term “ orthographic ” ap- 
plied to the linguistic phenomena in question 
does not, it seems to me, necessarily involve an 
inconsistency. The facts would even seem to 
make the use of the term almost compulsory. 


A. P. Raggio. 
University of Maine. 


RosTaND AND ERASMUS 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—I venture to call attention to a pas- 
sage in the Colloquia of Erasmus, which, so far 
as I know, has not been brought into connection 
with Rostand’s famous tour de force on Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s nose. 

In the first place, it is of course well known 
that the Cyrano of flesh and blood had nothing 

1Cf. Michaelis and Passy, Dictionnaire phonétique, 
p. 315. 
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more than a generous endowment in this com- 
manding feature of his face; and certainly he 
did not go about as a swashbuckler fighting 
duels to force a de Valvert to respect Nature’s 
exaggeration. “If his portrait may be trusted, 
the nose was such a one as many men who want 
a sign of power on their faces would be glad to 
own” (Morley, Gulliver’s Travels, with some 
account of Cyrano de Bergerac, p. 420). It 
would seem, therefore, that Rostand drew most 
heavily upon his imagination in Cyrano’s 
tirade, wherein the nose is given its bien des 
choses characterization: a crag, peak, promon- 
tory, peninsula, inkhorn, scissor case, roost for 
birds, peg to hang one’s hat on, a Red Sea 
when it bleeds, a Triton’s conch, ete. (Act I, 
Se. 4.) 

But possibly Rostand did not evolve these 
conceits wholly out of his own imagination. In 
the de Captandis Sacerdotiis, or colloquy on 
Benefice Hunting, Erasmus represents two 
quondam friends, Pamphagus and Cocles, as 
meeting after more than twenty years’ separa- 
tion. During this time Pamphagus has wan- 
dered much. The two greet each other, and an 
allusion is made to the wanderings of Ulysses 
and the way he was recognized on his return 
by a certain physical mark. Thereupon (I 
translate from the Amsterdam edition of 
1621) : 


Co. Do you wonder that I recognize you when 
you have such a remarkable nose?—Pa. I am 
by no means sorry to have this nose.—Co. Nor 
should you be, since it is a thing fit for so many 
uses.—Pa. For what, indeed?—Co. First, to 
serve as an extinguisher to snuff out candles.— 
Pa. Go on.—Co. Then again, if you should 
want to draw an object from a deep pit, it will 
serve as an elephant’s trunk.—Pa. Wonder- 
ful!—Co. If your hands are engaged, it may 
be used as a peg.—Pa. Is there any further 
use ?—Co. To blow the fire withal, if you have 
no bellows.—Pa. Very neat! And what else? 
—Co. If the light annoys you when writing, 
it will serve as a sunshade.—Pa. Ha, ha, ha! 
Have you any more of this?—Co. In a sea fight 
you may use it for a grappling hook.—Pa. And 
for what in a land fight?—Co. Why then a 
shield—Pa. And what else?—Co. It may 
serve for a wedge to cleave wood withal.—Pa. 
Excellent !—Co. If you take the part of a 
herald, it will serve as a trumpet; to sound an 
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alarm, a horn; if you dig, a spade; if you reap, 
a sickle; if you sail, an anchor; in the kitchen, 
a flesh hook; in fishing, a fish hook. 

Pamphagus thereupon declares himself blest 
in having, though he knew it not, so useful a 
piece of furnishment. 

There are striking differences, to be sure, be- 
tween the two passages. Rostand, for example, 
is circumstantial as to the ton in each compari- 
son, and it is the owner of the nose who makes 
the comparisons with such disdainful hauteur. 
In Erasmus the owner of the nose listens in 
amusement to the comparisons made by his 
friend, and the comparisons are not character- 
ized as to tone, though most of them slip easily 
into the various classifications of the French. 
At any rate, some of the conceits are identical, 
and the general resemblance is much more 
striking than the particular differences. Fur- 
thermore, the Erasmus passage, if Rostand had 
it in mind, is not more changed than is the 
historical Cyrano. 


O. F. Lone. 
Northwestern University. 


HaMLet’s “ha, ha!” 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs:—Professor J. Q. Adams’ conjectures 
in MEIN., xxvuit, 40, that Hamlet’s “ha, ha!” 
(III, i, 103) is not a laugh, but “an involun- 
tary utterance of surprise.” Several instances 
in which “ha” and “ah” are used inter- 
changeably in different folios and quartos of 
Shakespeare tend to confirm Professor Adams’ 
interpretation. Wives (II, ii, 136) : ah, ha, F.,, 
Q.,, ah, ah, F., F.,; Troilus (IV, ii, 82): Q.. 
ah, ah! Ff. ah, ha. Hamlet’s exclamation 
would, then, more correctly be printed “ ah, 
ha.” 

To the expression “ ah, ha,” Schmidt assigns 
the meaning of “triumph mixed with some 
contempt; ” to this meaning may be added that 
of surprised discovery. Hamlet had already 
employed this exclamation in the sense of sur- 
prised discovery, when replying to the Ghost’s 
injunction to swear (I, v, 150): “ Ah, ha, 
boy! say’st thou so? art thou there, true- 
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penny?” It is significant for our purpose that 
in this passage the “ah” of the folios replaces 
the “ha” of the quartos. 

Dr. Furness in a note in Love’s Labour’s Lost 
(III, i, 53) calls attention to the fact that 


Armado’s “ha, ha!” is ‘hardly a laugh,’ but. 


an expression of surprise with the meaning of 
“Hey? Hey?” 
M. P. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE Source or Britannicus, II, 6 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs:—In pointing out (MZN., November, 
1912) the interesting parallel between Britan- 
nicus, II, 6, and a similar scene in Rotrou’s 
Bélisaire, Mr. H. C. Lancaster remarks that 
“there is no evidence to show that Rotrou bor- 
rowed the episode from another author of fic- 
tion.” This statement needs qualification. 
Rotrou’s Bélisaire is a free, and at times un- 
skilful, adaptation of Mira de Amescua’s pow- 
erful play, Zl exemplo mayor de la desdicha y 
capitan Belisario (1625).1 As I hope to 
show elsewhere the exact relation between the 
French play and its Spanish source, it may 
suffice here to analyse briefly the part of the 
jornada primera which corresponds to Bélisairc, 
II, 2-3. In the Spanish original? the Em- 
press Theodora enjoins upon Antonia not to 
show her love for Belisario, unless she desires 
his ruin: 

fol. 10 v. Tu amor sera su beneno; 
tu le matas si le quieres. 


* Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Littérature Espagnole, Paris, 
1904, p. 324. 

*I quote from a copy of the manuscript described 
by Paz y Melia, Catélogo . . . , No. 1057, and by 
Barrera, Catélogo bibliogréfico, p. 258, col. b. The 
play is often ascribed to Lope, and was frequently 
printed. The Biblioteca Nacional possesses the fol- 
lowing single editions: Barcelona, Piferrer, 1771; 
Valencia, Orga, 1781; Madrid, Quiraga, 1796; Se- 
villa, Leefdael, s. a.; Sevilla, Padrino, s. a.; Sala- 
manca, Santa Cruz, s. a. It is also contained in 


several collections of plays published during the 17th 
century; see Barrera, l. c. 
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As Belisario arrives, she warns her: 


fol. 13. Adbierte 


que tras de esta celosia 
le e de escuchar. 


When the victorious general protests his love, 
Antonia dares not reveal her true feelings, for 
fear of the hidden rival. She tries to dissuade 
Belisario from his love in allusions which he 
does not understand; then she hurries away 
with these words: 


fol. 13 v. Vibid, Belisario, vos, (aparte) 


y cuesteme a mf la vida.* 


Belisario, left alone, reflects upon the sudden 
change in Antonia’s attitude, and, as in Ro- 
trou, comes to the conclusion that it was she 
who incited Leoncio to attempt his, Belisario’s, 
life. 

As Racine practically nowhere betrays any 
influence of the Spanish stage, we may assume 
that the model for Britannicus, II, 6, was not 
Amescua directly, but Rotrou, and with Mr. 
Lancaster we may “ credit Rotrou alone with 
suggesting to Racine this excellent situation.” 


WALTHER FISCHER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Ernst 1m Mar 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs:—In the edition of Hans Arnold’s 
Einst im Mai (Henry Holt & Co., New York) 
I miss a reference to the beautiful poem Aller- 
seelen by Hermann von Gilm (1812-1864). 

There can hardly be any doubt that the 
title of this story is taken from the above-men- 
tioned poem which, as set to music by Eduard 
Lassen in 1885, has become very popular with 
the German music-lovers, all the more so since 
Hartleben in Rosenmontag (Act II, Scene 7) 


has one of the officers sing the first verse with 
*Rotrou If 3: Sans me faire expliquer, que ce 
mot vous contente, 

Que ma froideur vous sert et vous 
est importante. 


November, 1913.] 


the evident purpose of creating a feeling of 
sadness in the midst of the apparent gaiety 
and of giving a foreboding of the tragic de- 
nouement. 

There are a number of instances which could 
be cited as showing a growing tendency among 
recent German authors to select passages from 
well-known poems for the titles of their novels, 
thus e. g., Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, by 
Ida Boy-Ed; Alt Heidelberg, du feine, Du bist 
die Ruh, Der du von dem Himmel bist, Du 
Schwert an meiner Linken, by Stratz; Fretheit 
die ich meine, by Ertl. 

Those who are familiar with the three pro- 
ductions, Allerseelen, Rosenmontag, and Einst 
im Mai, will be fully aware of the close rela- 
tionship between them. In all three of them a 
love-tale which terminated tragically plays, 
mutatis mutandis, the principal part. 

Furthermore, there is between Allerseelen 
and Hinst im Mai the added coincidence that 
the love-tale took place in a long gone-by period 
and, as the title Allerseelen indicates, is to be 
revived, as the dead are, in memory only. 

In view of the fact that some readers may 
not be familiar with Gilm’s poem, it is given 
here in full. It was written in 1844. 


Stell auf den Tisch die duftenden Reseden, 

Die letzten roten Astern trag herbei, 

Und lasz uns wieder von der Liebe reden 
Wie einst im Mai. 


Gieb mir die Hand, dasz ich sie heimlich driicke, 
Und wenn man’s sieht, mir ist es einerlei; 
Gieb mir nur einen deiner siiszen Blicke 

Wie einst im Mai. 


Es bliiht und funkelt heut auf jedem Grabe, 

Ein Tag im Jahre ist den Toten frei; 

Komm an mein Herz, dasz ich dich wieder habe, 
Wie einst im Mai. 


It would seem very appropriate to place the 
three verses of this poem as a motto opposite 


the first page of the story Zinst im Mai. 


CarL OstTHAvs. 


Indiana University. 
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THE Dragon anp His BrorHer 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—Near the close of the Canon’s Yeo- 
man’s Tale the Yeoman goes off into a disquisi- 
tion on speculative as contrasted with practical 
alchemy, and quotes, as he states, from “Arnold 
of the Newe Toun.” His assertion is abso- 
lutely correct,’ and I subjoin the passages in 
question : 

Lo, thus seith Arnold of the Newe Toun, 

As his Rosarie maketh mencioun; 

He seith right thus, with-outen any lye, 

‘Ther may no man Mercurie mortifye 

But it be with his brother knowleching. 

How that he, which that first seyde this thing, 

Of philosophres fader was, Hermes; 

He seith, how that the dragoun, doubtlees, 

Ne deyeth nat, but-if that he be slayn 

With his brother; and that is for to sayn, 

By the dragoun, Mercurie and noon other 

He understood; and brimstoon by his brother, 

That out of sol and luna were y-drawe.’ 

G. 1428-40. 

Dixit discipulus quare dicunt philosophi quod 
mercurius non moritur nisi cum fratre inter- 
ficiatur: magister dixit primus eorum qui dixit 
fuit hermes qui dixit quod draco nunquam 
moritur nisi cum fratre interficiatur: vult 
dicere quod mercurius nunquam moritur id est 
congelatur nisi cum fratre suo id est sole et 
luna.? 

_ The remainder of the passage, and the rela- 
tion of Chaucer to Arnaldus de Villanova, how- 
ever, have far wider implications than can be 
considered in a brief note. I hope to treat 
them very soon at greater length in their bear- 
ing not only on the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 
but also on Chaucer’s knowledge of medieval 
medicine in general. Arnaldus de Villanova 
and the other medieval physicians are of the 
utmost interest for the light they throw on 
what Chaucer has to say, not only of “the 
loveres maladye of Hereos,” but also of dreams, 
of images and hours, of remedies of other sorts, 
and even of the “ heed of verre.” 

Livineston Lowes. 

Washington University. 

1Except that it is not from the Rosarius, but 
from the treatise De lapide philosophorum that he 
actually draws—but of that more later. 

2 Arnaldi de Villanova Opera, Lugd., 1532, f. 304. 
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THE LABORER AND THE BOCHOUR AND THE 
SMYTH 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs :—The common readings of MSS. Elles- 


mere and Gg, as given by Koch,’ are often: 


highly interesting. Professor Koch classes a 
considerable number of passages as doubtful, 
“in which, it seems, we have to recognize the 
original form of the text, somehow neglected 
or defaced by EIl., Gg.” It may be instructive 
to examine one of these “ doubtful ” passages, 
in order to understand the practice of the au- 
thor of these contaminations in the Chaucer 
text. Lines A2024-2026 in Ell., Gg read: 
“There were also of Martes divisioun 


The laborer and the bochour and the smyth 
That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his styth.” 


The other principal MSS. of the Tales read 
“barbour ” for “ laborer.” 

Wright and Skeat have pointed out the con- 
nection between users of metal tools, especially 
edged ones, and the protection of Mars. Chau- 
cer’s use of the “barbour” as “of Martes di- 
visioun ” was natural enough. Why, then, the 
change in Ell., Gg, which is against both metri- 
cal and alliterative use? 

There must have been in the mind of the 
scribe an idea that a barber was no fit servant 
of Mars. Perhaps he turned to his Vegetius, 
where he read some such statement as the fol- 
lowing, which I copied from a Scottish version 
of a century later: 

“ barbouris, sootaris, writaris, and tailzeoris, 
and yair avin craft beweill considerit, yai ar 
na worth for battell, for he may never weill 
stryke with ax or swerd yat suld have a licht 
hand to hold rasour, nedill, or pen; for quhat 
proportione is of a nedill till a speir, or rasour 
or pen till ane ax?’”? 

Vegetius vouched sufficientiy, on the other 
hand, for the butcher and the smith. 

“ Smythes, writhtis, masonis, ar profitabell to 
battell werkes . . . and sa ar bouchouris, for 
yai abhor nocht ye schedding of blude. . . .” 


1A Detailed Comparison of the Eight Manuscripts 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, by John Koch, Ph.D. 
Heidelberg, 1913, pp. 83-89. 

* Extracts printed by the writer in Kittredge Anni- 
versary Papers, pp. 402-403. 
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Vegetius, again, must have been authority for 
the change of “laborer” for “barbour,” the 
substitution best for sound and sense alike. 
In the original the scribe must have read: 

Lib. I, cap. III. Sequitur ut, utrum de 
agris, an de urbibus utilior tiro sit, requiramus. 
De qua parte numquam credo potuisse dubitari, 
aptiorem armis rusticam plebem, quae sub divo 
et in labore nutritur.* 

It would thus appear, from the passages cited, 
that one at least of the Ell., Gg contaminations 
can hardly be due to neglect or wilful deface- 
ment, the two causes assigned by Koch. Such 
careful alteration would nowadays be classed 
under “critical emendation.” 


H. N. MacCracken. 
Yale University. 


EIN UNBEKANNTER ENGLISCHER FaAust- 
BUCHDRUCK 


An der Redaktion der Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Nicht unwillkommen diirfte fiir die Forscher 
der englischen Faustbiicherliteratur die Mittei- 
lung sein, dass zu den verhaltnismissig wenigen 
englischen Faustbiicherdrucken noch ein bisher 
unbekannter hinzugefiigt werden kann. Er 
befindet sich in den Sammlungen der Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris und ist iiberhaupt 
das einzige von den deutschen, hollindischen 
und englischen Faust-Wagnervolksbiichern, das 
die genannte Bibliothek besitzt. Inventaire 
E. 2338 (5). London, John Wright 1634, 4°. 
Grosse: 19.5 x 14.2 em. (beim Einbinden be- 
schnitten, die urspriingliche Breite diirfte sich 
auf 15.2 cm. belaufen). Titel: The || Historie 
|| of || the damnable || life / and deserved || 
death of doctor || John Faustus. || Newly 
printed and in convenient places / imperfect 
|| matter amended: according to the true copie 
printed || at Frankfort: and translated into 
English/ || By P. R. Gent. || (Holzschnitt : Ein 
Zauberer ein Buch und einen Stab haltend im- 
mitten eines Kreises, dessen Umfang in Ab- 
schnitte geteilt ist. Jeder von diesen enthalt 
ein astrologisches Zeichen. Ausserhalb des 
Krieses steigt ein Teufel aus der Erde heraus 


* Fl. Vegetii Renati De Re Militari Lib. V; ed. 
Schwebel, 1806, p. 6. 
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und streikt seine Kralle gegen den Kreis. Als 
Hintergrund eine Mauer mit Fenster und auf- 
gehangten Geraten verschiedener Art.) Printed 
at London for John Wright / and are to be 
sold at the signe of the || Bible in Gilsspur 
Street neere Newgate 1634. || 44 Blatter sig- 
niert mit A-K, nicht paginiert. Gotischer 
Typensatz mit Antiqua gemischt. Bis auf den 
Holzschnitt auf dem Titelblatte keine Verzie- 
rungen. 

Das Exemplar bildet das vierte Stiick eines 
noch im 17. Jahrhundert in weisses Pergament 
gebundenen Sammelbandes. Es gehért schon 
seit dieser Zeit der Bibliothéque Nationale an 
und enthilt keine sonstigen Herkunftsvermerke 
oder Randaufzeichnungen. 


JOSEF FRITZ. 
Wien. 


BRIEF MENTION 


J. J. Rousseau raconté par les gazettes de son 
temps, d’un décret a Vautre (9 juin 1762—21 
déc. 1790). Articles recueillis par P.-P. PLAN. 
Paris: Mercure de France, 1912. 323 pages. 
The purpose of this book is to give us docu- 
mentary evidence as to what contemporaries 
thought of Rousseau—in other words to do for 
Rousseau what Desgranges had done for Ro- 
manticism. To make the testimony more as- 
suredly representative, it would have been de- 
sirable to include a greater variety of docu- 
ments. Practically all the information of the 
author is derived from two sources: the Mé- 
moires de Bachaumont (1762-1785), and the 
Correspondance secréte . . . de Métra 
(1774-1787). From what we have here we 
can gather one important thing: The contem- 
poraries appreciated the ‘good man’ in Rous- 
seau much more than modern critics, especially 
since Sainte-Beuve, would lead us to believe. 
One cause of the prevalence of this misconcep- 
tion is that the writings of the Encyclopedists 
—which are conspicuously hostile to Rousseau— 
are still so widely read. Mrs. Macdonald at- 
tempted a rectification, but the one here offered 
is based on more impartial documents. 

The two “décrets” mentioned on the title 
page are the one condemning Hmile and mak- 
ing Rousseau a martyr to his ideas, and the 
one by which the Assemblée Nationale vindi- 
cated the “auteur de l’Emile et du Contrat 
Social.” 


A. 8. 
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The University of Illinois Studies, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, contains a variorum critical edition by 
T. E. Oliver of Sedaine’s Philosophe sans le 
savoir, preceded by a copious introduction which 
gives a long description of all known manu- 
scripts (including the famous souffleur manu- 
script), editions, and translations. The text is 
based on the second Paris edition with appendix 
(1766), which Mr. Oliver shows (pp. 9-13)— 
with a wealth of proofs that are not all 
equally convincing—to represent Sedaine’s real 
thought. Certain obscurities are in evidence, 
as, for example, in the plan of the Introduc- 
tion, and a more critical method would have 
eliminated a number of unimportant variants; 
but we are under genuine obligation to the edi- 
tor for having put at our disposition, with con- 
scientious care, all the material needful for es- 
tablishing the text of this famous work. A. T. 


Mr. Emile Faguet’s small volume on Honoré 
de Balzac, fifty-fifth in the Les Grands Ecri- 
vains series of biographies (Hachette, 1913), 
sins like the others by being almost devoid of 
precise indications of its external sources, often 
of any indications. Its bibliography is meagre 
and purely casual; there is hardly anywhere 
an acknowledgment of even the existence of 
previous biographers, and no index; and there 
are only 24 words in the Table des matiéres. 
Such defects (forced, in a way, upon all the 
contributors to this series) are as useful to the 
literary hack as they are inconvenient and even 
compromising to the writer who knows what he 
owes, knows that others know it, and yet must 
write, or is tempted to write, as if he were pre- 
senting original investigations. The original 
features of the book are due rather to its au- 
thor’s wide reading, to the copious draughts 
he makes thereon for his frequently telling 
comparisons, than to research in unfamiliar 
fields. Just as one may produce endless com- 
binations with the same pack of cards, so is it 
possible to recombine a limited number of his- 
torical facts; for the most part Mr. Faguet re- 
combines familiar facts, except in handling in- 
ternal evidence. We may note his “ identifica- 
tions ;” also such vital (but not novel) remarks 
as these: Balzac knows only certain classes of 
men; “Ce peintre de ’humanité n’est que le 
peintre, il faut se résigner a le dire, de la bour- 
geoisie moyenne du temps de Louis Philippe, 
avec des souvenirs du monde militaire du pre- 
mier Empire, rien de plus” (p. 55); there is 
hardly a child in all Balzac’s works. Balzac 
belongs to no particular school but is now one 
thing, now another, and often a hybrid; yet he 
founded a school and exercised an influence on 
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society at large. True; but is it true that Bal- 
zac “est responsable de toutes les audaces 
faciles et condamnables de tous ces romanciers 
qui ont feint de croire que le réalisme est dans 
Pétude des exceptions sinistres ou honteuses ” ? 
This seems to me a “ glittering generalisation.” 
In a word, a more or less entertaining and sug- 
gestive book, sometimes even profound, but not 
thorough; padded with digressions, and too 
often lacking the artistic finish owed by an 
academician to all his readers and naturally 
arising from an orderly presentation of nothing 
but the most relevant facts. T. 


Le patois de la commune de la Grand’Combe 
(Paris, Champion, 1910), by F. Boillot, is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of 
the popular speech in the department of the 
Doubs (Grand’Combe is in the Pontarlier ar- 
rondissement), and adds new material to that 
furnished by Roussey, Contejean, Tissot, and 
Grammont. The book has the form of an 
alphabetical glossary, illustrated—like Ed- 
mont’s Lezique Saint-Polois—with drawings 
and photographs, and followed—like Dottin’s 
Glossaire des parlers du Bas-Maine—by an 
analogical classification. While the gender of 
the words is not indicated and there is an abuse 
of English citations and of comparisons—in 
some cases unjustifiabke—with the Old French, 
this glossary, by its richness and by the preci- 
sion of its definitions (see, for example, the ar- 
ticles faux, maison, etc.), is on the whole quite 
valuable. Mr. Boillot follows, besides, the ex- 
cellent plan of supplementing his glossary by 
lists of the lieux-dits and of the family names 
and surnames; by phonetic transcriptions of a 
few selections; and notably by a transcription 
in the Grand’Combe patois of the set of words 
and phrases utilized for the Atlas linguistique 
de la France. The notes on morphology and 
syntax (pp. 1-39) are summary and often con- 
testable; the Introduction, along with interest- 
ing remarks on the vitality of the speech of 
Grand’Combe, contains far too many outworn 
ideas (for example, p. VI: “le patois est une 
langue en liberté”) which the medical and 
chemical metaphors fail to render suggestive 
or convincing. 


The Histoire illustrée de la littérature fran- 
caise, reviewed in the February number of the 
Notes, is a member of the series “ La Littéra- 
ture francaise illustrée,” begun in 1912 by the 
Librairie H. Didier. The series further in- 
cludes bound and well annotated editions of 
classic plays at one franc each (Le Cid, Poly- 
eucte, Andromaque, Britannicus, Les Précieuses 
ridicules, and Les Femmes savantes, have so far 
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appeared), Les Charactéres of La Bruyére, and 
a volume each of morceaux choisis for Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, and 
for living French writers. Especial attention 
has been given to the selection of the illustra- 
tions, and the series as a whole commends itself 
as inexpensive, practical and useful. 


The publication of a Register to Goethes 
Sdmtliche Werke, Jubiliumsausgabe, by the 
editor-in-chief, Eduard von der Hellen, greatly 
increases the value of this forty volume edition 
of Goethe and will go far towards making it, 
for ordinary purposes, the common standard of 
reference. The preparation of such an index, 
even within modest limits, is a laborious task, 
but in the present instance the boundaries have 
been most generously drawn, the result being a 
volume of 423 pages that will prove indispens- 
able to every serious student of Goethe. The 
references embrace the Introductions and Notes 
of the separate volumes, and the Register thus 
becomes, in a measure, an index to Goethe’s 
works in the wider sense, including Diaries, 
Letters, and Conversations. Even significant 
lines and phrases have been entered, and under 
the general heads numerous cross-references 
greatly enlarge the scope and usefulness of the 
work. How painstaking the editor has been, 
may be seen from the fact that for proper 
names references are given wherever the general 
sense requires it, even though there be no ex- 
press mention of the name in question. In a 
work covering so large a ground a certain un- 
evenness is, of course, unavoidable. Thus under 
‘Englische Biicher’ references to 38,169 
(‘ Wallenstein from the German’) and 38,211 
(‘ Carlyle, Leben Schillers’) were to be ex- 
pected; whereas, on the other hand, it is not 
evident why such a maxim as “ Wer fremde 
Sprachen nicht kennt, weisz nichts von seiner 
eigenen” should find entry under ‘ Englische 
Sprache.’ On every side one is struck with the 
richness of the repository; witness, under the 
letter G, such entries as ‘ Genie,’ ‘ Gleichnis,’ 
‘Geschichte (Wert und Wesen).’ 


ERRATA 


" The following printer’s errors occur in Pro- 
fessor Emerson’s review of Bateson’s Patience 
in M. L. N., June 1913 :—p. 176: onheton for 
onheton, col. 2, 1. 28; page 178: (ge)verde 
for (ge)verde, col. 1, 1. 6; flém for flém, 
col. 1, 1. 13; lenan for lenan, col. 1, 1. 18 from 
bottom; lesan for [@”an, col. 1, |. 15 from 
bottom; swelm, swelan, for swelm, sw@lan, 
col. 2, 1. 25; tema for téma, col. 2, 1. 33. 
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